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EDITORIAL 


Jamie Lee Curtis, Brinke Stevens, Rachel Ward, Michelle 
Bauer. Kim Cattrall, Linnea Quigley, Barbara Crampton. 
What do they have in common? Aside from their illuminating 
presence and conversation — and an aptitude for entertaining 
and drawing audiences — each of the aforementioned actresses 
have been linked to the fantasy, horror, and/or science fiction 
cinema. Some, during the early stage of their career, made their 
debut in B-films which yielded an opportunity to work in 
A-piclures. 

Other actresses, by making a career of the Bs, have enriched 
the cinema with some gender-bending. These women have 
assumed the top-billed roles rou- 
tinely assigned to men. The magni- 
tude of their contributions has some- 
times been discredited; because of 
their glamour, because of the obliga- 
tory nude scene, detractors have 
branded them as "bimbos." Inevita- 
bly. these critics have proven 
victims 'of their own physical infe- 
riority and/or insecurity. Further- 
more. as evidenced by the record- 
breaking crowds that attend Chiller 
Theatre, a convention that heralds 
the personal appearances of B- 
Queens, the admirers overwhelm- 
ingly exceed the censures. 

One more thing . . . The late Cal- 
vin Beck christened actresses identi- 
fied with fantasy films as "scream queens." The label served as 
the title for Beck's 1978 book, devoted to a past generation of 
women who more often exercised their lungs than authority. 
The "scream queen" tag, in 1992. is as much an antique as the 
8mm projector and mood ring. The films of David DeCoteau 
and Fred Olen Ray introduced an assertive breed of female 
characters, interpreted by actresses associated with strength as 
well as sex appeal; they no longer function as screamers. 

Hence, with the"screamqueen”label rendered obsolete, and 
some of our guests only marginally linked to fantasy films, we 
prefer to identify profiled personalities as femme fatales. The 
actresses featured in oqj magazine have made an impact by 
projecting a sensuous persona upon their nontraditional 
screen counterparts; they're sexy but not vulnerable. 

A certain amount of violence is indispensable to fantasy 
and — most especially — horror films. The films of David Cro- 
nenberg and a comedie noire like THE EVIL DEAD are 
burlesque, rhapsodized on a Grand Guignol scale; skin is 


kinetically stripped away from the players, until they reveal 
themselves in the raw. But "sex" — combined with violence — is 
a misogynic mix, an archaic leftover from the slasher syndrome 
("sex begets violence"). 

The visual appeal of Femme Fatales will be occupied with 
the glamour and prudent eroticism that are similarly adherent 
to the genre. Photographed actresses will be presented intact 
(i.e. not “body parts"). And while the pictorial layouts are 
tantalizing, the conversation isn't always pretty. Rachel Ward 
notes that actresses are evicted from movies when they reach 
their "golden age" (in Hollywood years, that's 30 to 
35) . . . Michelle Bauer rebels against 
exploitation films that abuse women 
and flaunt sadism . . . Jamie Lee 
Curtis and Linnea Quigley observe 
the decline of the B-film . . . and the 
of women’s roles have 
prompted Brinke Stevens and Bar- 
bara Crampton to write their own 

Future issues of this magazine will 
include not only interviews, but 
behind-the-scenes articles on films 
that apply emphasis on female casts. 
Femme Fatales is also privileged to 
include Brinke Stevens and Michelle 
Bauer on its writing staff; their arti- 
cles and reviews will appear in each 
issue. Both actresses draw upon their 
experience and familiarity with the filmmaking process to 
report or comment on various movies and topics. 

We'll also continueour policy of publishing pictures, many 
exclusively photographed for Femme Fatales, that stress an 
exotic appeal. Modem horror and fantasy films are shifting to 
Sensuality. The trend is demonstrated in recent application of 
romanticism and restrained sexuality (GHOST). During the 
genre's previous decade, women who practiced unconservative 
lifestyles were hypocritically chastised and condemned (i.e. 
executed). A provocative wardrobe, which somehow implied 
promiscuity, even delivered a death sentence. Reflective of a 
healthier attitude is one of the fantasy cinema's icons, a liber- 
ated woman literally drawn with an unbridled, near-mythic 
voluptuousness: Jessica Rabbit. 

Actresses we interviewed concurred they would rather be 
photographed in a bathing suit than in a blood bath. There's 
been ample, expert coverageof the Beasts ... we prefer to focus 
on the neglected Beauty. q 


BY BILL GEORGE 
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FUTILE 


By Dan Czlraky 

DRESSED FOR DARK, a sexy 
chiller about Eastern European 
models who moonlight as 

Angeles, is the latest from produc- 
er/director Dave (DR. ALIEN) 
DeCoteau. The S3 million produc- 
tion has engaged the "quintessen- 
tial tamme latales cast of the 
decade, some of whom have 
worked for Hammer Films." 
DeCoteau has launched a nation- 
wide talent search for three super- 
models to star in the film. 

Principal photography began in 
April, and the film is already 
heralded as “the most sexually 
bold horror film of the year." The 
home video release will include an 
R-rated version, as well as the 
director’s unrated cut. Exclusive 
coverage of DRESSED FOR 
DARK will begin in the second 
issue of Femme Fatales. 

• Anne (LA FEMME NIKITA) 
Parillaud and Robert Loggia star 
in INNOCENT BLOOD, a vampire 
comedy from director John 
Landis. Linnea Quigley and 
Jennifer (BIKINI SUMMER) Irwin 
are featured in supporting roles. 



• Not long after her Femme 
Fatales interview. Rachel Ward 
joined Tom Selleck and Marlon 
Brando in Alexander and Ilya 
Salkind’s production of CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS: THE 
DISCOVERY. 

Veronica Carlson hosts FANGS!, 
a one-hour documentary on the 
history of vampire movies "from 
F.W. Murnau's NOSFERATU to 
the present." The film, which will 
be released later this year, 
features footage of Carlson— shot 

"which were influenced by the 


Debbie Rochon stars in DO YOU 
LIKE WOMEN?, a remake ol Roman 
Polanski’s 1963 “cannibal comedy." 



• The title character in VALERIE 
is a troubled teen, impassioned 
with horror films, who thinks she’s 

It's not an ’Afterschool Special." 
The film is described as "a cross 
between THE LEGENDARY 
CURSE OF LEMORA and THE 
VAMPIRE LOVERS. Its erotic 
undercurrent is less restrained 
than past films with a 'Carmilla' 

directed by Jay Lind, is scheduled 
for completion this summer. 

• Femme Fatales contributor Ted 
Newsom is producer/writer of 
FLESH AND BLOOD, a video 
documentary "on the Influence of 
British horror films on past and 
present filmmaking. ” Now in post- 
production, the 90-minute retro- 
spect includes exclusive inter- 
views with Raquel Welch. Martine 
Beswick, Hazel Court, Peter 
Cushing, Christopher Lee, Joe 
Dante and other luminaries. 
Tracing the development of 

the style of past and present 
productions, FLESH Integrates 
film clips, posters and rare 
behind-the-scenes footage. One 
of Newsom’s subsequent projects 
is a Femme Fatales documentary, 
co-written and co-produced by 
Brinke Stevens. 

• Model/actress Blake Pickett 
appears in Andy Wolk’s TRACES 
OF BLOOD with Lorraine Bracco 
and Jim Belushl. Pickett is also 
featured in two genre films that 
will be released in '92, VAMPIRE 
TRAILER PARK and William 
(DEADTIME STORIES) Links’ 
black comedy. THEY BITE. 
Playboy Playmate Susie Owens 
also performs in the Links produc- 
tion, appearing in a "nightmarish, 
controversial 'lovemaking’ scene" 
that’s guaranteed to give the 
MPAA nightmares. 


• DRACULA: THE UNTOLD 
STORY, director Francis Ford 
Coppola's megabudget film 
adaptation of the classic novel, is 
expected to cause an uproar 
when finally screened for the 
MPAA. Starring Winona Ryder, 
Anthony Hopkins and Gary 
Oldman, the script contains 

speculating may garner the film 
an NC-17 rating. Previous big- 
budget NC-17 films— including 
HENRY AND JUNE, DICE RULES 
and WHORE— have done poorly 
at the boxoffice; thus, It's 
probable that Columbia Pictures 
will insist that Coppola cut the 
film for the more acceptable and 
financially viable R-rating. Insiders 
expect the most heavily edited 
scenes will involve the “intimate" 
relationship between Jonathan 
Harker (played by Keanu Reeves) 
and the three vampire brides. 

• A model kit of actress/script- 
writer Brinke Stevens is in the 
works from Necronomi-Concepts, 
215 N. Presidential Blvd.. Bala 
Cynwyd, PA, 19004. The kit will 
debut at the Chiller Theater Model 
& Film Expo in May. Stevens, 
incidentally, will reprise her 
"Evila” character in VIDEO 
PIRATES OF MARS (formerly 
MARS STILL NEEDS WOMEN), 
which begins shooting in April. 
Stevens Is also handling the film's 
choreography. 

• Michelle Bauer and Burt Ward 
star in THE DWELLING, producer 
Glen Krai's action-packed super- 
natural thriller. The tale of a 
young man who discovers a 
terrifying secret in his new apart- 
ment building, is scheduled for 
release in the spring. Bauer plays 
an actress who is slain and 

THE DWELLING will also be 
previewed in Femme Fatales. No. 

2. Krai began production in March 
on writer/director Jeff Ward’s 



black comedy LONDON VAMPS 
(formerly NIGHTLIFE). The 
movie, shot on British locations, 
features Trlsh (KILLER WORK- 
OUT) Adams. 

• Best known for her horror films 
(INVISIBLE MANIAC, VAMPIRE 
COP, THE ALIEN WITHIN, SOUL 
MATES, et al.). Melissa Moore 
was seen earlier this year in 
Tri-Mark’s INTO THE SUN with 
Anthony Michael Hall and 
Michael Pare. She has also 
headlined Concorde Internation- 
al's karate actioner ANGEL FIST 
(formerly FATAL ANGEL), and 
will soon be appearing in DA 
VINCI’S WAY with Ray Sharkey, 
and MAD AT THE MOON with 
Hart Bochner and Mary Stuart 
Masterson 

• After struggling through a poor 

ad campaign and limited theatri- 
cal release. NAKED OBSESSION 
has premiered on video (unrated 
and R-rated versions). The stylish 
erotic thriller, with Faustian 
overtones, stars Maria (DANCE 
OFTHE DAMNED) Ford, William 
Katt, Rick Dean and Elena 
(TEENAGE EXORCIST) Sahagun. 
It's our pick as one of the year's 
best. Check out Femme Fatales 
No. 2 for behind-the-scenes 
coverage. □ 


i NAKED OBSESSION. 






From Scream Queen to Femme Fatale and Beyond 


By Ted Newsom 

Jamie Lee Curtis came by the Scream 
Queen aspect of her career hereditarily: 
her mother, Janet Leigh, was memora- 
bly hacked to death in the shower of the 
Bates Motel in PYSCHO (1960). Leigh 
and actor Tony Curtis divorced when 
Jamie was young, and Jamie was raised 
by her mother and her second husband. 

When Curtis turned 1 8. she decided to 
try acting, auditioned for John Carpen- 
ter and Debra Hill for a film originally 
entitled THE BABYSITTER MUR- 
DERS — which then became HALLOW- 
EEN (1978). Appearing in THE FOG 
(1980) with her mother, Jamie followed 
with several clones: PROM NIGHT 
(1980) and TERROR TRAIN (1980) in 
Canada, then Down U nder for the little- 
seen ROAD GAMES ( 1981 ). She capped 
her screaming phase with HALLOW- 
EEN 11 (1981). 

Subsequently, Curtis blossomed into 
an actress of the first rank. Her felicitous 
timing kept her on a level with both Dan 
Aykroyd and Eddie Murphy in TRAD- 
ING PLACES (1983). She showed 
vulnerability, sexuality and fury in 
LOVE LETTERS (1983). She was 
deviously sexy and hilarious in A FISH 
CALLED WANDA (1988). She married 
writer-actor Christopher Guest (THIS 
IS SPINAL TAP) and now balances full- 
time roles of mother, wife, actress and 
director. To insure stability for their 
daughter, Jamie remained in Holly- 
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wood insteadof globe-trot tingin theatri- 
cal films. Curtis began directing profes- 
sionally with an episode of the quirky 
series ANYTHING BUT LOVE, in 
which she starred with comedian Richard 
Lewis. 

Curtis has never been reticent about 
expressing her opi nions in defense of her 
work. When executives wanted to cut 
costs by shooting on tape instead of film, 
Curtis refused to proceed, feeling video 
would cheapen the look of the show. 
Jamie got her way: the show was shot on 
film. 

I had interviewed Curtis several times 
near the end of her “reign of terror" 
phase. Several years later, after a TV tap- 
ing, as scores of crew and friends 
gathered in the green room, Curtis 
breezed in. When I approached to say hi, I 
was ready to preface it with. "I'm sure 
you don't remember, but we — " Maybe 
she read the thought on my face, or 
maybe she simply read my mind. She 
screamed over the hubbub, "No! Fuck 
you! I remember! Newsom! That's you! 
Goddamn it! I remembered!" 

Magician David Copperfield told me. 
"On TERROR TRAIN, my first movie, 
she was supportive, fun to be around." 
This is echoed by Peter Rae, co- producer 
of Curtis' GRANDVILLE USA. "Always 
there, always on lime, gave us 100%. She's 

It’s gratifying to see someone achieve 
success and happiness. 






You didn't plan on an act- 
ing career. 

No, never consciously. It 
would've been very astute to 
observe at 18, "Yes, I'll follow 
exactly in my parents' foot- 
steps. I’ll doa horror film like 
PSYCHO, and I'll do a TV 
series [OPERATION PET- 
TICOAT] based on a film my 
father did." But it was just 
happenstance. On HALLOW- 
EEN, it was luck. I don't 
know exactly how I was cast 
in it. If I were casting it, I 
wouldn't pick me as the vir- 
ginal babysitter. Smart-aleck 
cheerleader, maybe, but I don't 
think I epitomized virgin- 
al babysitters. But I read for 
it, went in very demure, dressed 
way down, and it came down 
to me and another lady. One 
person wanted her and one 
person wanted me. I don't 
know how they chose me, but 
I thank God for it. 

Were you interested in act- 
ing in high school ? 

Not really. In school, actors 
arein thisclique. Youbecome 
so intertwined with that group, 
it's like joining the Mafia. To 
get the big roles, you have to 
be in that group. I wasa cheer- 
leader instead. I did mean 
double-splits. 

Is it true what they say 
a bou t cheerleaders ? 

Aw, not a word. Wewereall 
content being virgins. Really. 
We were good kids. I went to 
Choate, a prep school back 
east. But I didn't cheerlead at 
Choate. I was a cheerleader 
across the road at Harvard 
School for Boys. 

So after graduation you 
came back to Los Angeles — 

I came back on Christmas 
break, and met this manager 
friend of mine who look me 
around. I stayed on an extra 
month out here for independ- 
ent study on "How to Become 
an Actress." It was under- 
stood 1 'd go back to college if I 
didn't get any work — and I 
landed a contract at Univer- 
sal. So I quit. Quick! 

Did being the daughter of 
two film stars make it easier? 

I don’t know. Now, I've 
heard that Monique James 
[talent coordinator at Univer- 
sal at the time] did not know 
who I was when they signed 
me. Even if that's not the 
truth, it doesn't matter, 'cause 
it's not how you get there, it's 


what you do. Universal was 
the last company to have a 
contract system. When you’re 
starling out, and people say, 
"We believe in you," when 
you don't even believe in 
yourself yet, that’s great. And 
they had lots of television 
shows, twoorthree-lineparts, 
may be a couple of scenes. Y ou 
don't have to audition 500 
actors for two lines on a 
QUINCY. Give it to your in- 
house actors. People said I 
sold out. What sold out? I 

I'm still an actor. I just chose 
not to eat cat food every week, 
chose to splurge and actually 
eat at McDonald’s. It was a 
great system. You get to build 
yourself. You get to do things 
like pay rent on an apartment, 


buy a couch, go to acting 
classes. Eat! Go to the doctor. 
Or just Ire able to go out and 
live life. There's nothin' 
wrong with that. I didaseries, 
OPERATION PETTICOAT, 
and there were a lot of people 
on dial show, on a half-hour 
show. Comes out to42 seconds 
a person. 

HALLOWEEN gave you 
visibility, but typed you as a 
screaming virgin. 

No, not at all. You know 
what happened. When HAL- 
LOWEEN came out, some 
critic saw that Laurie Strode 
[Curtis' role] was theonly girl 
in the movie who didn't have 
sex, and since she lasted until 
the end, that supposedly 
meant if you mess around, 
you're gonna get it. Well. 


none of the other roles in the 
script said that my character 
was necessarily a virgin. Not 
at all. Now, I didn’t get to 
play a particularly sexy char- 
acter for a long time. And I 
thought I could do it. I knew 
— or I hoped, anyway — that 
somebody could see me in the 
role of a young mother, or a 
comedienne, or whatever. I 
enjoyed playing Laurie be- 
cause it was a character. It 
wasn't me. So when people 
who knew me went to see it. 
they said. "Yeah. I believed 
her." The others after that 
were more me, in that they 
were more like me. Laurie. I 
had to work at, and I liked 

So you were gradually able 
to slip a little sexiness into 
your roles. Or slip into roles 
that were sexy. 

Right. Like in TERROR 
TRAIN, which was not a big 
success. I got to kiss some- 
body with a little tenderness. 
True, it was the killer, and 
true, I was all covered in 
blood 'cause I'd just almost 
been killed . . . 

You followed HALLOW- 
EEN immediately with John 
Carpenter' s THE FOG. Didn't 
you worry about typingyour- 
self? 

Well, for two years, pro- 
ducers and casting people 
asked, “Do you have any film 
on yourself?” And I didn't. It 
was television, which they 
didn't want to lookat. Soafter 
HALLOWEEN. I now had 
90 minutes of film with the 
largest part: me laughing, me 
crying, me screaming, and 
me being normal, whatever 
that is. But still no one would 
hire me! No interviews, not a 
call. Oh. IdidaLOVE BOAT 
with my mother, which was 
fun, and a CHARLIE'S AN- 
GEL. But it wasn't happen- 
ing. So John [Carpenter] and 
Debra [Hill] wrote a part for 
me in THE FOG because, I 
guess they thought what I'd 
done before was okay. 

You acted backwards in 

THE FOG. 

Well, I drove backwards, 
actually. It's a perfect exam- 
ple of how to make a low- 
budget movie. There was a 
scene where the fog bank 
comes toward us in a car. I 
stop and freak out, back up 
and go away from it. What 






they were trying to do was 
very difficult. They needed 
completely still air for it. 
They had five fog machines 
going at once trying to fogup 
a block of a street so it looked 
like a wall. But there was a 
wind going in a certain direc- 
tion that night, which kept 
blowing the fog away from 
where they wanted. So what 
they ended up doing was bil- 
lowing the fog up. which 
immediately started blowing 
away. When it was atom ten 
feet from me, 1 drove in an 
S-curve, kind of crazy- 
stopped — then waiteduntil it 
wasatout50feetfrom meand 
drove straight. So that when 
you saw the shot, I drive in 
perfectly straight. I stop. Sud- 
denly this wall of fog starts to 
appear, and gets thicker and 
thicker. And suddenly it's 
this big thing about 20 feet 
from me, and I back out real 
quick. Plusa liltleclose-upof 
me going, "Mick, look! The 
Fog!” 

And on the heels of this 
came PROM NIGHT, then 
TERROR TRAIN. 

Every time 1 was offered 
one of these films, I weighed 
all theotherjob offeringsand 
chose the best one. People 
say, "Why do another horror 
film?" Well, I wastooyoung — 
19 or 20 — to tum away work. 
And'why should I. when the 
characters were good people. 
I didn ’ t ha ve to s wear, I didn ' t 
have to wear tight jeans or 


much consideration as it 
should've. A good, well-con- 
structed script will still win 
out over a bad one. People 
forgot that real quick. 

You get people from Pas- 
sive-ville, Pennsylvania who 
think they can write a horror 
film. John Carpenter's been 


bounce my tits! I playedintel- 
ligent women, usually the 
lead. 1 enter into a project full 
tore. It doesn’t matter if it's 
an ORDINARY PEOPLE or 
aTERRORTRAIN.Didyou 
like TERROR TRAIN? I 
hated it. I didn't say that. 
Let's say it missed a little. I 
don't know in what capacity, 
but it missed somewhere. I 
like that film very much, 
actually, but I just felt it 
missed. Maybe it was because 
of an overexposure of this 
type of film, or just some- 
thing within the story that 
missed. In PROM NIGHT I 
got to dance. That was fun. 

People got away with mak- 
ing films with a very bad 
script, and they've been suc- 
cessful. Therefore, anybody 
and their cousin thinks they 
can write a horror film, so you 
get an influx of bad horror 
films. Now, the script of 
HALLOWEEN was no gem 
in the sense of the actual word 
usage. Maybe the script of 
HALLOWEEN didn’t say as 
much as it could've, but John 
Carpenter knew exactly what 
he wanted; therefore, he 
didn't need to pul it down in 
words. But it was an honest 
script. But because of its suc- 
cess, people just took off on 
that. They say, it doesn't mat- 
ter what the paper says, it's 
how many scares you can get. 
Thai's what might've hap- 
pened with TERROR TRAIN. 
The script was not given as 


very interested in horror and 
science-fiction since he was a 
child. He knows what works, 
he knows what scares the hell 
out of people. People from 
Europe don't necessarily have 
that sensibility — 

Or put out amateur mon- 
ster magazines as a teenager. 

Exactly, and people don't 
know that about John. They 
think the guy got lucky. 

You sound like a director. 
Or a good producer. 

I think I have a director's 
eye. I started with little films, 
Super-8, teaching myself. I'd 
be a good producer. Thai's the 
backbone of productions — 
budgets, figuring out how 
much to spend, how much 
lime. I like that kind of stuff. 
I'd probably be a better pro- 
d ucer than a director. 

Did you hesitate on doing 
HALLOWEEN UJ 

I thought about it. I owed it 
to John and Debra. I figured 
I'd probably do it, because I 
would've hated to see some- 
body else play Laurie. If audi- 
ences saw the first film, and 
then saw a new person play- 
ing LaurieStrode, that would 
confuse tire hel I out of people. 



They wouldn't know who die 
fuck wasin thebed, who's that 
running around in the hospi- 
tal, anything. They could've 
gone in another direction, of 
course, you know. It's ten 
years later, and Laurie's a 
teacher or executive in Chi- 
cago with kids and Michael 
Myers comes back. But John 
wanted it to start right where 
the first one left off. 

The sequel seemed like it 
was trying to out-gross the 
competition, all the FRIDA Y 
THE 13TH films and so on. 

Well, [director] Ricky [Ros- 
enthal] did a good job, I 
thought. There were prob- 
lems on it. I wouldn't do 
another one. Funny. The 
same week HALLOWEEN II 
opened, and DEATH OF A 
CENTERFOLD ran on TV, 
HALLOWEEN played for 
the first time on TV. A friend 
of mine called it ‘ NBC 
Week." Nothing But Curtis. 

ROAD GAMES— REAR 
WINDOW on a truck... 

I thought I'd go to Austra- 
lia and they'd all be wearing 
the hats squished up on one 
side. The problem formewas, 
that we were the first Ameri- 
cans to do a film there, in the 
sense of American actors with 
American financing in Aus- 
tralia, so most of the press 
thought the film was a sell- 
out. The director got abuse; I 
got abuse; Stacy [Reach] got 
abuse. I had a job that'd been 
offered to an Australian 
actress, and when the Ameri- 
can financiers [Avco-Em- 
bassy] got involved, they 
wanted an American. Jesus, 
women weren't even allowed 
into public bars until 1975! It 
wasn 't an easy movie to make. 

[Director] Richard Frank- 
lin was great. He'd gone to 
school here, studied with 
Hitchcock, and used this very 
Hitchcockian imagery in the 
film. I liked my work. Stacy 
and I had this neat scene, in 
the morning, where you don't 
really know if we’ve slept 
together or not. My charac- 
ter's name was Hitch. Stacy 
gives all the other characters 
nicknames, and since hepicks 
me up hitchhiking, he dubs 
me Hitch, which is Richard's 
reference to Hitchcock. 

You dubbed yourself, "The 
Queen of Crud." 

I considered it a positive 



thing rather than a negative 
thing. I don’t know how nice 
it’d be to be known for that for 
a long period of time, but 
there was nothing wrong 
with it, and I'm proud of it, 
and I worked hard toget there. 
To be the ''queen” of genre 
females is an honor as long as 
you’re intelligent about it, 
rather than to get stupid. Peo- 
ple asked me to pose with a 
queen’s crown or a knife in 
my hand. That's the odier 
extreme. 

Are there any performers 
who you particularly admire 

I was just about to say, 
"emulate," but you got me. 
Sally Field was The Flying 
Nun. I was The Queen of 
Horror Films. She's now an 
Academy Award winner. You 
have todocertain things toget 
into the position to be able to 
choose good projects. You 
have to earn that. She took 
chances with SYBIL. It can be 
done. I admire Jane Fonda. I 
admire — I emulate Katherine 
Hepburn. Lauren Bacall. 
They were the only two peo- 
ple who could say "fuck" and 
"flower" in the same sentence 
and get away with it. It's not 
looked on as tough or raunchy 
or awful, i t's j ust them. 

Do you watch yourself in 
films ? 

Very rarely. I don't care 


what people say. If you go to 
see something you're in, you 
know someone's going to see 
you; you know they’re going 
to go ooh-ahh, come up and 
talk to you. I don't need to be 
ego boosted. Although I like 
to hear an audience reaction, I 
usually go in when it's dark. 
People are very honest. They'll 
say, “Maybe it's the piece, but 
I don't like you as much.” or, 
"Yeah, it was good, Jamie." I 
did watch HALLOWEEN. 
Sat in the back row. It'sagood 
lesson, when you're on a 
screen, you see how the direc- 
tor puis it together, and you 
see how his calculations affect 
an audience. Or how they 
don't. So it's interesting to see 
John's effect on people, react- 
ing to something awful or 

Do you think you’re attrac- 
tive on film ? 

There's a way to be sexy on 
film that Katherine Hepburn 
used to do — with a look. It's 
all subtle, making love with 
the eyes. If I would've played 
those roles when I wasyoung- 
er, I would've played it more 
overt, because you think 
that's sexy. Whereas when 
you get older, you realize it'sa 
much subtler thing. 

A nd that presumably works 
in real life as well. 

I can tell ya right now — you 
can ask somebody if they're 


single; you can ask somebody 
if they're interested; you can 
ask somebody if they'd like to 
leave right this moment and 
jump into bed ... or you can 
just look very friendly and 
just say. "Hi ..." You can 
communicate so much with 
your eyes. 

And what do men do to 
attract your attention? 

Look at me. And make me 
laugh. I'm an easy mark. But 

Good man. Funny man. 

Your television work helped 
you break themoldof typecast- 
ing. 

People finally started think- 
ing of me as being able to do 
other things. On a lot of the 
horror films, the critic would 
say, "When is she going todo 
something else?" So 1 got the 
opportunity. 

T he TV movie DEATH OF 
A CENTERFOLD was a 
career breakthrough for you 
in several ways — a lead in a 
drama, and the first lime you 
did nudity. 

Let it be known that the 
writer has a gleam in his eye. 

Were you nervous T 

Nervous? I was terrified! I 
asked them to refrigerate the 
seL I wanted it cold if they 
were going to be shot, stand- 
ing up straight. That's funny, 
cold makes them stand up. 
but with men, cold . . . never 
mind. It was done well; die set 
was cleared in one take. I 
thought I'd take it better than 
I did. 'cause I was shaking like 
a leaf. Strangely enough, 
there was another scene where 
she's got this towel around 
her and her husband says, 
“C'mon, we're going to do 
those other shots now." I was 
topless in front of the camera 
crew, because I’d have to lake 
off the towel, but they shot me 
from the shoulders up. And 

What could I do, put tape on 
them? They're breasts. Every- 
body has 'em. I wasn’t ner- 
vous in front of the crew. But 
in front of the camera, it was 
terrible. I went back to my 
room and had a good cry. 

And inspiteofyourworkin 
the genre, you don ‘t particu- 
larly like horror filmsper- 

Oh, they're okay. I don't 
like to see 'em 'cause I get 
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She wields BLACK MAGIC in her latest movie, but Ms. 


By Gary Wood 

THELMA AND LOU ISE 
may have taken a fatal stand 
for women's rights, Sigour- 
ney Weaver may have stopped 
an invasion of ALIENS and 
Linda Hamilton saved the 
world from the deadly TER- 
MINATOR— twice — but ac- 
tress Rachel Ward, winner of 
Australia's equivalent of the 
Academy Award for her per- 
formance in THE GOOD 
WIFE, feels that these films 
are a step backwards for 
women. "I think it's very sad 
if we've got to emulate these 
dreadful macho stars in order 
to get any kind of visibility or 
work,” said Ward. "It'spathet- 
ic. Actually, I find that gener- 
ally the most interestingroles 
are really in cable at the 
moment.” 

Ward's latest film, BLACK 
MAGIC, was produced exclu- 
sively for Showtime. The 
story: Alex Gage (Judge Rein- 
hold) travels tothesmall town 
of Istanbul, North Carolina 
when he becomes tormented 
by "horrific yet comical ghost- 
ly visions" of hismissing cous- 
in (Anthony LaPaglia of 
BETSY'S WEDDING). In 
Istanbul, Alex falls under the 
spell of his cousin's ex-girl- 
friend, played by Ward. "He 
falls in love with Lillian." 
explained writer, director 
Daniel Taplitz. "andheslowly 
comes to suspect she may 
either be the woman of his 
dreams or an evil witch bent 
on his destruction." 

Years before his first fea- 
ture. NIGHTLIFE, Taplitz 
conceptualized the BLACK 
MAGIC script with Ward in 
mind. “Casting is a process of 
elimination." said Taplitz. 
"She was always on my list. 
She brings a couple of things 
to the film that I was looking 
for. Number One, she is very 



i i The emphasis on youth is just 
not great for us actresses 
pushing 30 or whatever ... I’d 
say by about 35, you’re 
stretching it pretty thin. 55 


sexy but at the same time very 
intelligent. And she's a good 
actress. She's got a lot if life in 
her. You sort of believe who 
she is in whatever particular 
role she is playing." 

"Somebody asked me the 
other day," smiled Ward, "is 
this role any different? We've 
seen you do a lot of vampy 
roles, the sex quotient of die 
movie, and stuff. Is this any 
different?' The answer is no, 
except that I'm completely 
parodying the whole thing, 
which is gTeat todo, becauseit 
just means you can take it to a 
very far limit. I enjoyed doing 
all of that, making all of what 
I've tried to keep subtle in the 
past, making that kind of 
extreme. It really allowed me 
to go to areas that I had not 
really tapped as an actress, 
just being as big and colorful 
as I've allowed myself to be. 
Usually, I'm sort of sitting on 
this simmering — whatever." 

Taplitz described the mov- 
ie's premise as "supernatu- 
ral /film noir black comedy." 
Though inactive in fantasy 
films for over a decade, the 
strong role of Lillian promp- 
ted Ward's return to the 
genre. The actress made her 
film debut in 1979's NIGHT 
SCHOOL, a.k.a. TERROR 
EYES— which onecriticde- 
scribedas "adispiritingaddi- 
tion to thestalk-n-slash sub- 
genre" — and costarred with 
another fledgling star, Daryl 
Hannah, in THE FINAL 
TERROR (a.k.a. CAMPSITE 
MASSACRE, released in 1983). 

The early horror films may 
be a bit of an embarrassment, 
but Ward said she didn't 
regret doing them. “Those 
first ones are ajways very 

it's your first foray into film- 
making," Ward observed. 
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Ward would like to see Hollywood’s sexism disappear. 



ing lhan they are 10 years 
down the line, because you're 
breaking totally new ground. 
You're breaking into an area 
that is very exciting and new 
toyou. Down theline, lOyears 
down the line, it's a job. In 
itself, if it's good material, it 
can be exciting but it's not 
quite the same. Obviously the 
quality of those first things 
were pretty mediocre, but just 
the experience and the in- 
volvement really took you 
through it. That was enough. 
You weren't expecting to do 
Chekov right off the bat, you 

Ward's positive attitude 
quickly paid off when Burt 
Reynolds cast her as Domi- 
noe, aprostitutecaught in the 
middle of dirty politics, in 
1981's SHARKY’S MACHINE. 
Reynolds contacted Ward 
after seeing her picture in 
Time magazine, and sug- 
gested she read for the part. 
Undoubtedly Reynolds' fin- 
est directorial effort, SHAR- 
KY'S MACHINE propelled 
Ward into the mainstream as 
the "fresh, new face to watch." 
She recalled that role as "sort 
of an endorsement into main- 

After the success of SHAR- 
KY'S MACHINE, Ward landed 
the role of Meggie Cleary on 
ABC s THE THORN BIRDS. 
The highly touted miniseries 
aired in 1983 and it was dur- 
ing the shoot that she became 
acquainted with actor Brvan 
Brown (EX, FX2, BREAKER 
MORANT), her costar and 
future husband. 

Her next vehicle came in 
the form of Taylor Hackford 's 
AGAINST ALL ODDS, whidi 
had Ward caught in the mid- 
dle of a love triangle with Jeff 
Bridges and James Woods. 
However, the 1984 movie— a 
remake of a 1947 film noir 
classic — failed to ignite as 


much fire at the boxoffice as 
Phil Collins' Oscar-nom- 
inated title song did on the 
record charts. 

•Initially, with AGAINST 
ALL ODDS. I never felt com- 
fortable with thescript," said 
Ward. "I never felt it was a 
good script. I was sort of per- 
suaded to do it because it was 
the right movie. It was a 
career movie rather than me 
going, 'Yeah, that's therolel 
want to play.’ or ’That’s 
something I want do do."’ 

To Ward, it was no coinci- 
dence that the most interest- 
ing role she has been recently 
offered is a product of cable 
television. “In film, of course, 
there are five great roles a year 
and they go to the five top 
actresses," said Ward. "But 
for anyone who isn’t having 
their cycle at the top. theother 
roles are so vacuous and unin- 
teresting, or maybe there are 
some three or four lines in 


something, some shoddy sup- 
port roles. So really the best 
roles for women are [in cable]. 
That's why you find Sissy 
Spacek, Jessica Lange, andall 
die women doing these movies. 
It doesn't get you the same 
exposure but it certainly gets 


you the chance to work out in 
something that's challeng- 
ing. and pays well, and they 
don't have the limitations of 
mainstream television cither, 
where it 's just so curtai led and 
homogenized.” 

Though much has been 
recently written about women 
coming into their own in 
Hollywood. Ward feels there 
is no cause for celebration, 
Ridlev Stott's THELMA AND 
LOUISE not only touched on 
the subject of abuse and 
ignited national debate, but 
qualified for the front cover of 
Time magazine. Ward, how- 
ever, feels this so-called respect 
is simply a facade. "I think 
women are not at all coming 
into theirown," said Ward. “I 
think they're just parodying 
male macho movies. I also 
diink, with THELMA AND 
LOUISE, a huge amount was 
made of nothing. It was an 
extremely entertaining road 
movie. There was no feminist 
ground-breaking in dial movie 
at all. It certainly didn't mark 
a new path for women in 
films. I hope. Although the 
roles were obviously terrific 
and well-acted, I think it was 
much ado about nothing." 
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There's not much longevity 
for women in this business." 

Ward also acknowledged 
that Hollywood is more gen- 
erous to male performers. 
"They go on forever, " she 
laughed. "It'sridiculouswhen 
you see these guys. 1 ike Richard 
Gere, who is at least five years 
older than me. When I was 20. 
I was playing opposite Jeff 
Bridges. Now these guys are 
45 and they're playing with 
20, 21-year-olds. It just gets 
younger, and younger, and 
younger. There's a whole 
void of us, in the middle, who 
obviously get put out to pas- 
ture. It's too bad." 

Ward has earned respect in 
the industry via her perfor- 
mances in the dark thriller, 
AFTER DARK, MY SWEET 
(1990), and the TV miniseries 
AND THE SEA WILL TELL 
( 1991 ). Both projecls are entries 
in a "true crime” subgenre, 
fueled by the success and criti- 
cal acclaim given toSILENCE 
OF THE I.AMBS and MIS- 
ERY. Mythic murderers are 
no longer in vogue, as evi- 
denced by the eroding profits 
of the FRIDAY THE 13TH 
and NIGHTMARE ON ELM 
STREET movie series. The 
public preoccupation with 
monsters that hit closer to 
home — including Hannibal 
Lecter and his real-life coun- 
terparts like Jeffrey Dahm- 
er — unnerves Ward, who is a 
mother of two. 

"It's the sick psychosis of 
America, isn't it?" said Ward. 
“I just think that we have to be 
really careful not to encour- 
age or endorse sick behavior, 
by what is shown in our 
movies in thenameof making 
money. I think there's basi- 
cally a lack of responsibility 
taken by the filmmakers. All 
this sort of thing, the imbal- 
ance between endorsing vio- 
lence, yet sex is taboo; all that 
imbalance is kind of worry- 
ing. There's just too much 
violence out there, too much 

continu'd onp. R( 60 


New York Magazine looked 
into America's new fascina- 
tion with heavily-armed wom- 
en hi a cover story titled 
"Killer Women; Here Come 
the Hardbodies.” The article 
dted such films as BONNIE 
AND CLYDE and BARBA- 
RELLA as being the fore- 
runners, and ALIENS, THEL- 
MA AND LOUISE. LE 
FEMME NIKITA, V.I. WAR- 
SHAWSKI, and BLUE STEEL 
as the eventual evolvement 
into the Grand High Pistol 
Packin' Mama of them all, 
TERMINATOR 2's Linda 


time trying to find a vehicle 
for that, or find a way to 
express that. It's obviously 
harder to sell. A woman's 
heroism is far more compli- 
cated and complex and subtle 
than theseTERMIN ATOR 2 
movies, and all these special 
effects, and shoot 'em ups, 
and stuff. I certainly don’t see 


it as an answer, and I certainly 
don't see it as particularly 
challenging or stimulating 
for an actor to play these 
roles.” 

While the argument rages, 
few can deny the trend of 
"hardbodied women" hardly 
diminishes the significance 
that Hollywood applies to 
youth and beauty. Actress 
Mary Beth Hurt (PARENTS, 
DEFENSELESS) recently 
confirmed that, at 40, she was 
extremely glad to still be 
working. Noted Hurt, “Wom- 
en actors seem to have a shelf 
life of about 40 years." 

“Forty years!" cried Ward 
at the thought. "Geez, she was 
being generous. Try tenl It's 
shocking! The emphasis on 
youth is just not great for us 
actresses pushing SO or what- 

great deal of women who are 
40. 45, who are getting some 
interesting roles to play. Even 
the top women are complain- 
ing and see a decline in 
chances to be in good movies. 
It's one better than a sports- 
man, I think. A sportsman's 
got about five years. They 
have to quit by about 25. I'd 
say by about35, you'restretch- 
ing it pretty thin. It's true. 


have hardbodies like Madon- 
na, pumped and toned,” 
wrote Julie Baumgold. 
"These women are killers. 
Lipstick is gone from the bee- 
stung lips — kind of a weird 
contradiction — guns tucked 

Ward, however, rejects the 
movie image of this new 
breed of Killer Women. "I 
think that a woman's hero- 
ism is probably a lot more 
subtle," said Ward. "Some- 
times studios have a hard 


«... with THELMA AND LOUISE, 
a huge amount was made of 
nothing . . . There was no 
feminist ground-breaking 
in that movie at all. 55 
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** YOUNG‘S 

The Lovecraftian lass, Barbara Crampton, discusses her 
horrific past, sudsy present, and even brighter future. 


By Dan Cziraky 

"My father was a conces- 
sionaire in the carnival busi- 
ness. and every summer we 
traveled throughout the coun- 
try. like a band of gypsies. 
Thai's how f spent mysummer 
vacation every year, from the 
time 1 was two to the time 1 
was 16. He had the bushel- 
basket game. I had a game 
that f ran, too — the basketball 
game. I'm pretty good at 
shooting baskets." 

As Barbara Crampton relat- 
ed this slice of her early life, 
she was not being drooled 
upon by a lecherous, severed 
head. She wasn't even being 
pawed by a lustful creature 
from another dimension. As 
disappointing as this may be 
to some of our readers. Cramp- 
ton was safeinher Los Angeles 

The b'i" blonde actress is 
flattered by the notoriety that 
has built uparoundherap- 
pearances in the H.P. Love- 
ctaft-inspired films RE- ANI- 
MATOR (1985) and FROM 
BEYOND (1986). As Megan 
Halsey, the female lead of 
RE-ANIMATOR. Crampton 
was the object of twisted 
desire for the evil Dr. Carl Hill 
(the late David Gale). Cramp- 
ton and Gale played what has 
come to be known as one of 
the most shocking and dis- 
t urbing scenes in modem hor- 
ror films.a scene in which Dr. 



“ I love science fiction anil horror 
films. I think it’s campy and fun. and 
I love to he scared. Thrillers are my 
favorite kind of movies.” 


Hill's disembodied head goes 
down on Megan, propelling 
the film into instant fameand 
controversy. 

Director Stuart Gordon 
gathered most of RE-ANIM- 
ATOR's cast to film FROM 
BEYOND, its follow-up. As 
Dr. Katherine McMichaels, a 
psychiatrist helping police 
investigate the bizarre death 
of a brilliant scientist (Ted 
Sorrell), Crampton was less of 

role in the progression of the 
film's plot. Her character's 
introduction to a strange 
dimension filled with terrify- 
ing-yet-erotic wonders again 
yielded a performance that 
horror audiences have taken 

Bom inLevittown.onNew 
York's Long Island. Cramp- 
ton’s family moved to Rut- 
land, Vermont when she was 
11 years old. "There really 
wasn't too much going on in 
the way of theatre there," said 
Crampton. "I started taking 
theatre classes when I was 
about 15. because I knew I 
wanted to be an actress from 
the time I was about four. I 
used to watch the MILLION 
DOLLAR MOVIE that came 
on at four o'clock every after- 
noon on the East Coast. I used 
to love to watch John Garfield 
and Miriam Hopkins. They 
were my favorite actors when I 
was growing up. I sort of emu- 
lated their styles a little bit, 
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Re-Animator 



because I feel I'm a little 
‘bigger' than a lot of other 
people that I see acting." 

Crampton did summerstock 
theatre around Vermont, try- 
ing to decide which direction 
her career should lake. “I 
wasn't exacdy sure whether I 
should move to New York or 
California. About three weeks 
before the fall quarter started 
at Caslleton State College, 1 
decided to take some classes 
there. It's a small college near 
Vermont, and I took some the- 
atre classes and decided I 
wanted to go to college and 
get a degree. I went to school 
and took a major in theatre, 
and wenton forfouryearsand 
did a lot of plays. It turned out 
to be a wonderful school, and 
I didn't even realize this 
school was just 30 miles from 
my home. A lot of people, 
who couldn't stand the kind 
of bureaucracy that goes on in 
bigger schools, moved up 
there. It was sort of like an 
avantr-garde theatre. Not too 
many more than lOOsludents, 
so I got a lot of good parts. I 
was always involved very 
heavily in a lot of stagecraft 
work — costuming, lighting, 
directing, and just everything. 
I got a good, well-rounded 
view of the theatre and how it 

Crampton 's years of theat- 
rical experience prompted 
her to make the move to New 
York City upon graduating 
from Caslleton, and try her 
hand at a career in the foot- 
lights. "A guy I was dating at 
die lime had a friend who was 
a movie-of-the-week pro- 
ducer," said Crampton. "His 
name is Paul Pompian, and I 
talked to him about it. He 
said, 'Barbara, you know, 75% 
of the work you do in Califor- 
nia you get paid for. 75% of 
the work in New York that 
you do, you don't get paid 
for.' I was, in fact, doing a 
play at the time, at the Ameri- 
can Theatre of Actors. I was 
doing King Lein, and 1 wasn't 
getting paid for it. I was 
working at a restaurant on 
Madison Avenue called Mari- 
gold's — which actually isn’t 
there anymore — as a wai tress. 
I was making money doing 

“He said. ‘Why don't you 
give you a helping hand.' I 





Cramplon costarred with AN 
AMERICAN WEREWOLF 
IN LONDON'S DavidNaugh- 
ton in KIDNAPPED (1986), 
playing a young woman who 
rescues her 16-year-old sister 
(former Playmate Kim Even- 
son) from a ring fo evil smut 
peddlers. 

"After that, I did my science 
fiction movies that I'm sort of 
known for, RE-ANIMATOR 
and FROM BEYOND." said 


moved out there with $800 
and a couple of suitcases. I 
just drove out with my girl- 
friend — I didn't have a car or 
anything. I set up housekeep- 
ing with my friend, and she's 
since moved back to Middle- 
berg, V ermont. She left, and I 
was on my own. About three 
months after I got there I was 
working as a waitress at the 
Cafe Figaro in LA, and I was 
going around looking for 
agents. I got one agency, and 
they sent me out on my first 
audition, which was for a 
part on DAYS OF OUR 
LIVES called Trisha Evans, 
and I got that part. My first 
audition in LA — that was 
kind of nice. I did that role for 
about a year. She was out of 
college and working as an 
intern, or some sort of medi- 
cal person — I don't exactly 
remember what she did for a 
job, to tell you the truth, but 
she worked at the hospital. 
They actually killed my char- 
acter. They do big murder 
mysteries on that show. They 
killed oft four major charac- 
ters, and they killed mine. I 
got a knife in the back." 


After getting murdered on 
the TV screen, Crampton 
made the move to feature 
films. Many of her fans may 
not realize she has worked 
with one of the genre's most 
respected and controversial 
directors. Brian DePalma. In 
BODY DOUBLE (1981), she 
appeared briefly as Craig 
Wasson's cheating girlfriend. 
"That's a tiny part, not even 
worth talking about," said 
Crampton. "It wasoneday. It 
wasn't really that big of a deal. 
He did about 60 takes on that 
one shoL I hear that's what he 
does on everything." The 
theatrical version's nudity 
was substituted on television 
with a close-up of Cramp- 
ton's face, her features furious 
as Wasson walks in on her and 
her lover. 

In FRATERNITY VACA- 
TION ( 1985), she had a brief 
role as a bikini-clad temp- 
tress, and shared the screen 
with Kathleen Kinmont, the 
future BRIDE OFRE-ANIM- 
ATOR. The teen sex-comedy 
also feature Stephen Jeffries 
(FRIGHT NIGHT) and Tim 
Robbins (JACOB’S LADDER). 


Crampton. "I had a really 
great time. I went over to Italy 
and worked for three months. 
RE -ANIMATOR was where 
I met Stuart Gordon, and I 
really very much enjoyed 
working with him. He comes 
from a theatre background 
also, in Chicago. It was pretty 
easy to talk to him. He has a 
real clear view of what he 
wants. I think that was some 
of the most fun I ever had, 
working on RE- ANIMATOR. 
We did it in late 1984, right 
before Christmas. I remember 
finishing the movie, and the 
next day I got on a plane for 
London. I can remem berstay- 
ing up until six o'clock in the 
morning on Christmas Eve — 
or close to it — to get it done. 

"There was about a year 
between RE-ANIMATOR 
and FROM BEYOND. We 
went to Italy to do that in 
March, and I was there March, 
April and M a V- That was a 
great experience, working in 
the old Dino DcLaurentiis 
studios. They got us all little 
apartments. We went to the 
grocery store and learned to 
speak Italian. It wasa wonder- 
ful time. I've since been back 
to Italy four times. I likeita lot 
there. I've been on THE 
YOUNG AND THE REST- 
LESS three and a half years 


“ When it was going to he Stuart Gordon ’s 
project . . . Megan was a really big part. 
When it went to Brian [Yuzna], and he 
rewrote it, my part was very small.” 
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THE YOUNG AND THE 
RESTLESS, in a role not too 
far removed from her genre 
film work. Her character, 
Leanna, was a schizophrenic. 
"I’d just gotten out of a men- 
tal institution and was trying 
to kill someone.” saidCramp- 
ton. "The guy I had went with 
was going out with another 
woman, and I was very jeal- 
ous. I wasonly supposed lobe 
a three-month character. 
Initially, I didn't even want to 
be on asoapopera. becausel'd 
done one before and wasn't 
really interested in doing 
another one. They said she 
was going to be a bad girl and 
it was only going to be three 
months, so my agent said. 
'Why don't you go in and 
audition for it?' So I did, and I 

got thejob.Afterlwasonitfor 
three months, I was kind of 
thinking, ‘Gee, I kind of like 
this,' and they were thinking, 
'Gee, we kind of like Barbara,’ 
so they asked me to sign for 
another two years, and it's 
been a little over three and a 


throughout the movie." 

Crampton shared die grief 
of genre fans at the loss of 
David Gale in 1991. “He had 
a heart attack, and they gave 
him a heart transplant," said 
Crampton. “It took for about 
a week, then his body rejected 
it. It was really unexpected." 

Just before the demise of 
Empire Pictures, the studio 
ran a huge, multi-page color 
advertisement in Variety, 


now. and in Italy it's called 
FEVRE DI AMORE [FEVER 
OF LOVE]. It’s very, very 
popular. I went over there 
recently and did some talk 
shows, and some interviews 
and photographic sessions." 

Crampton was once again 
united with her RE-ANIMA- 
TOR co-stars in the unre- 
leased anthology film, PULSE 
POUNDERS. "Thcie's some 
problem as to who owns it, 
said Crampton. "Empire Pic- 
tures was bought out, and it’s 
in litigation rightnow. No- 
body knows who owns it. It s 
a trilogy — the 'Trancers' seg- 
ment, a film that Richard 
Moll ( N IG HT COURT) did, 
and ‘The Evil Clergyman.'" 
The latter. Crampton's seg- 
ment, is based on a story by 
H.P. Lovecraft, and features 
Jeffrey Combs and David 
Gale. “Jeffrey goes around 
collecting souls, and he col- 
lects mine, and I get tobehim 
at the end. He turns into my 
character, bui ii*s really me 
playing him. It's really kind 
of cooi. Sort of like a TWI- 
LIGHT ZONE episode, you 
know? David played this rat, 
who was on the floor. He was 
this tiny rat, but they shot 
him in this huge ra t costume, 
and he was sort of comment- 
ing on what was happening 
between myself and Jeffrey 


touting their future releases. 
Among the projects listed for 
director Stuart Gordon was 
BLOODY BESS, which ran 
with poster art of Crampton 
in a pirate costume. “That 
was an idea that Stuart had 
put together," said Cramp- 
ton. "It's about a woman 
pirate, and she's mean and 
lean and swashbuckling. It's 
a wonderful story, and he 
gave it to me and sa id, 'Would 
you like to do this at some 
point?' 1 said, 'Yeah, this is a 
great story,' but, people aren't 
interested in doing pirate 
movies right now. I suppose, 
maybe someday, that could 
revive itself again. I'd love to 
do something like that. I like 
strong women. Since THEL- 
MA AND LOUISE came out 
and did so well, and it was a 
women's buddy movie, maybe 
they'll do more of those. The 
roles out there for women are 
not as strong or as forceful as 
women are in real life.” 

Since 1988, Crampton has 
been on the daytime drama. 


The future . . . 

« I'd like tu play more rules where women 
are in charge, instead uf being the 
receptacle fnr something else happening— 
she's the nne who makes something happen.” 
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half yean now, so I have 
another year and a half on my 
contract." 

Crainpton finds both advan- 
tages and disadvantages to the 
routine of a daily soap opera. 
"When you're an actor in 
Hollywood, it's hard if you 
don't work a lot." said Cramp- 
ton. "You work on a movie, 
then you don't work for three 
or four months, six months, 
even nine months, then you 
get another job. This defi- 
nitely has pul some stability 
in my life, and it's beenagreat 
experience. You don’t have 
time to rehearse, and you have 
to learn a lot of dialogue very 
quickly. You have to sort of 
throw yourself intoyourchar- 
acter and go on instinct. It’s 
challenging; it’s a lot of fun. 
With my particular character, 
she was crazy at one point. 
They wanted to keep her on 
the show a little longer, so 
they decided it wouldn't be 
good for her to be crazy for 
longevity purposes, so now 
I'm 'eccentric.' They've toned 
me down a little bit. I used to 
go into fits, psychotic fits. I 
played a borderline personal- 
ity. I did a lot of research. I 
went to hospitals and spoke to 
psychiatrists about it. and met 
with some patients. It was 
really quite fascinating." 

Two films that Crampton 
was able to do during her 
tenure on THE YOUNG 
AND THE RESTLESS were 
PUPPET MASTER (1989) 
and TRANCERS II: THE 
RETURN OF JACK DETH 
(1990). "They were both 
cameos," said Crampton. 
'They just called me up and 
asked me if I wanted to do it. 
I'm busy working on the 
show, and I don't have time to 
take off. They won't let meout 
of my contract to leave for four 
or five weeks to do a movie, is 
basically what it comes down 
to. It'sreallydifficult formeto 
do it." 

One film in which Cramp- 
ton was especially conspicu- 
ous by her absence was Brian 
Yuzna s THE BRIDE OF 
RE -ANIMATOR (1990), the 
long-awaited sequel toStuan 
Gordon's modern classic. 
"They approached me and 
asked me if I'd be able to do it, 
and I said I wasn’t sure 
because of the show," said 
Crampton. "I'm not sure 






“ Since THELMA AND LOUISE came out and 
did so well, maybe they'll de more ... The 
roles oet there for women are not as 
strong ... as women are in real life.” 


lines, just guigling and blood 
coming out of my ear. 1 didn't 
want to play that. But I wish 
them all the success with it. 
It’s just loo bad it wasn't for 
the same people. Charlie 
Band wasn't involved in it, 
Stuart wasn't involved in it — 
and he'd had a big hand in the 
writing of RE-ANIMATOR. 
Brian Y urn a owned therights 
to it, and so he did it." 

Crampton's absence from 
the genre had led to specula- 
tion that she was trying to 
detach herself from her past 
roles. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. "I love science 
fiction and horror films,” said 
Crampton. "I think it'scampy 
and fun. and I love to be 
scared. Thrillers aremy favor- 
ite kind of movies. I grew up 
watching THE OUTER LIM- 
ITS and TWILIGHT ZONE, 
and my dad was really into 
that." 

A project that Crampton’s 
name was linked to in the 
past, Stuart Gordon's adapta- 
tion of H.P. Lovecraft's The 
Shadow Over Inmmoulh. 


what happened next. It wasn't 

Stuart doing the movie at that 

point, it was Brian Yuma, 
and I wasn't as close to Brian 
as I was to Stuart. 

“When it was going to be 
Stuart's project, he showed 
me the draft that he had, and 
Megan was a really big part. 
When it was Brian, and he 
rewrote it, my part was very 
small. Then, there was the 
possibility that I would have 
played Gloria, the Kathleen 
Kinmont role. They would 
have to put a wig on me, or 
something. It just didn't 
really work. It wasn't really 
right. They just decided that 
they were going to have my 
part be just a page and a half. I 
didn't really want to do it. 
What do I want to do that for? 
It was completely changed 
from when it was going to Ire 
Stuart's project. It didn't seem 
right to give me one of the 
other roles, it j ust didn't work. 
For a variety of reasons, they 
cut my role down to a page 
and a half, maybe because of 
my work schedule. I don't 
know." 

Crampton's reprisal of the 
Meg Halsey rolewas to be part 
of the film's opening sequence, 
which picked up right where 
RE-ANIMATOR left off. It 
explained what happens to 
Meg after Dan Cain (Bruce 
Abbptt) injects her with the 
re-animation re-agent, as well 
as how Herbert W est was able 
to escape from Dr. Hill. "I 
didn't want to do a role that 
was a page and a half," said 
Crampton. "I just felt. like, 
what was I going to do, go in 
and come out, for what? They 


actually got a girl to play that 
[Mary Sheldon]. She looks a 
little like me and they put a 
blonde wigon herandhad her 
play that part. Ultimately, 
they wound up cutting that 
part out of the movie. In tire 
versipn that Brian did, she 
screams and then she dies. It's 
a page and a half of her dying. 
I don't think I even had any 


has recently resurfaced at 
Charlie Band's Full Moon 
Entertainment. Crampton 
would like to be involved in 
the project, if her schedule 
allows. "They're always drink- 
ing of me over there, I know 
that," said Crampton. "We 
have a good relationship — 
they like me, and I like them. 
I'd love to work with Stuart 
again at some point. I'd love 
to do anything for them 
again. It's just tough. We 
make choices in our lives, and 
I made a choice to be on die 
show right now, so that's kind 
of where my priority is." 

While THE YOUNG AND 
THE RESTLESS is a large 
part of her foreseeable future. 
Crampton does have other 
plans for her career. "I'm 
starting to write some of my 
own projects. I have a thriller 
that I'm writing right now. 
It's a murder-mystery that 
lakes place in a coffee house. 
It's called CAFE CAFE, and 
there's murder that tookplace 
in it duringapoetry reading." 

Although her schedule is 
quite demanding. Crampton 
enjoys the outdoors and 
worksout regularly. She loves 
to ski, ride horses, and bowl. 
She also devotes her lime to 
the Make-a-Wish Founda- 
tion, a charity that helps grant 
the wishes of temrinally ill 
children. "I was invited toone 
of their functions, and I just 
thought they were a really 
worthwile organization. I 
really like thekids. and I think 
the work they do for them is 
wonderful. Every now and 
then I do appearances on 
game shows, I donate what- 
ever prizes I win to Make-a- 
Wish." 

Anticipating her return to 
films. Crampton offers some 
thoughts on the types of roles 
she’d like to play, i d like to 
play more roles where women 
are in charge, instead of being 
the receptacle for something 
else happening — she's the 
one who makes something 
happen. I'd like to be in films 
with other women, too. It 
seems you get a lot of male 
characters, then you get a 

woman as the lead, or a cou- 
ple of women and a few men. 
Women don't have the same 
opportunities in films as nren 
do." □ 
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By Patrick Hobby 

On October 19lh and 20th. Farleigh 
Dickinson University in Rutherford, 
New Jersey, was the siteof a horrifying 
invasion. This peaceful Little town 
was descended upon by a decidedly 
alien species — namely, fantasy and 
science fiction film fans! HorrorThon 
'91 had arrived. New Jersey's first offi- 
cial science fiction, fantasy, horror 
exposition. Yet, there was something 
significantly different about this 
show: for the first time on the East 
Coast, three of the luscious ladies of 
genre films— Michelle Bauer. Brinke 
Stevens and Monique Gabrielle — 
would be greeting their fans in person. 

Kevin Clement, the chairman of the 
board, who also operates Rutherford's 
Chiller Theatre Movie Memorabilia 
Store, is responsible for this gathering 
of celebrities. "I've always been a film 
fan, and I enjoy meeting the stars,” 
Clement confessed, "Considering the 
affection fans have for these women 
—and vice versa— Brinke, Michelle 
and Monique deserve the best we can 
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imk Hew Jersey 


offer. Whal's really rewarding is that 
their audiences not only looked, but 
listened to three very bright spokesper- 
sons of the genre." 

At previous HorrorThons. such 
guests as Jonathan (LOSTIN SPACE) 
Harris. Dyanne (ILSA, SHE WOLF 
OF THE S.S.) Thorne, Forrest (FA- 
MOUS MONSTERS) Ackerman and 
H.G. (BLOOD FEAST) Lewis had 
delighted genre enthusiasts with their 
reminiscences and autograph ses- 
sions. A favorite of the fans, as well asa 

HorrorThon tradition, are shows pre- 
sided by TV's premier horror host 
John ( "The Cool Ghoul”) Zacherle. 

Clearly, however, this past Octo- 
ber’s festival belonged to the three B- 

answer sessions, moderated by Femme 
Fatales editor Bill George, were filled 

to capacity with eager audiences, and 

their autograph sessions attracted 
mobs of admirers. "I like to give peo- 
ple the chance to meet celebrities," 
commented Clement. "At a lot of these 

whatever to some underling who 


passes them on to the guests. Here, the 
stars are accessible." 

In spite of the public adoration, the 
"femme fatales" trio played no other 
roles than being themselves. At a 
dinner attended by Gabrielle, Stevens, 
Bauer. George and various Femme 
Fatales and HorrorThon staffers, the 
three actresses were witty, personable 
and unpretentious. Stevens, spying a 
small pumpkin strewn among the 
Halloween decorations in the hotel 
restaurant, took her butter knife and 
began carving a petite Jack-O-Lan- 
tern. A friendly waiter even managed 
to provide her with a candle for it. 

The convention was not without its 
humorous moments. At a photo ses- 
sion that was scheduled for early 
morning, the actresses were costumed 
in the sexy attire that their fans have 
come to expect. One Femme Fatales 
photographer, observing such a tan- 
talizing display of feminine charms at 
such an early hour, was heard to sigh, 
"I can't stand it." Michelle Bauer 
turned to him and said. "I know, these 
mornings are a killer!" Bauer pro- 


vided another amusing moment when, 
during a busy autograph session, she 
asked Bill George to retrieve an item 
that was being donated to charity. 
Advising him that it could be located 
in her hotel room drawer. George 
turned an interesting shade of red 
upon discovering that the i tern was the 
bra and panties worn by Bauer in a '91 
comedy titled LITTLE DEVILS. 
Even more amusingasight was watch- 
ing Bauer autograph the lacy panties 
and bra for the lucky bidder, 

Clement has announced that the 
next convention, identified as Chiller 
Theatre Model & Film Expo, will be 
held on the weekend of May 2nd and 
3rd. 1992 at the Rothman Center of 
Farleigh Dickinson University in 
Hackensack. New Jersey. Scheduled 
guests include the legendary Ray Har- 
ryhausen, exploitation producer 
David F. Friedman, and a reunion of 
the NIGHTMARE SISTERS: SO- 
RORITY BABES: Brinke Stevens. 
Michelle Bauer and Linnea Quigley! 
Other guests will be announced soon. 

□ 
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FRED OLEN RAY 


*QUEENT}’ S 


Prolific filmmaker Fred Olen Ray bids 
farewell to the Scream Queen stereotype. 


By Dan Cziraky 

"I think the day of the 
scream queen has come to an 
end. If you think about it. 
most scream queen movies 
were made by a handful of 
people, people like Dave 
DeCoteau, Rick Sloan, and 
myself. Most of us have kind 
of stopped making those pic- 
tures now. because they haven’t 
been that successful lately. 
What I think we’re going to 
see’is the girls from the horror 
films branching out into 
bigger budget, more main- 
stream films. I don't think 
they’ll be able to specialize as 
much as they used to. Af terall, 
they are actresses — scream 
queens is kind of a label, but 
they are truly actresses. They've 
found some kind of fame in 
the genre, but they're not 
limited to that. I think they'll 
be able to move on and do 
more important work." 

Fred Olen Ray has pro- 
duced and directed over 25 
independent low-budget fea- 
ture films in the past 14 years. 
Kay certainly ought to know 
what he's talking about. His 
films have frequently fea- 
tured the feminine charms of 
luscious ladies such as Lin- 
nea Quigley, Brinke Stevens, 
Michelle Bauer, and Monique 
Gabrielle. With films likeTHE 
TOMB (1986) and HOLLY- 
WOOD CHAINSAW HOOK- 


ERS ( 1 988), Ray helped trans- 
form the female characters in 
modern horror films from 
cowering "scream queens" 
into formidable femmes 

Ray's love of horror movies 
goes back to his childhood, 
when he was denied the plea- 
sure of having his skin crawl 
in local moviehouses. "My 
folks wouldn't let me watch 
horror'films," recalled Ray. 
"I wasn't allowed to watch 
them until about the age of 
ten, but my folks talkedabout 
them constantly. Of course, 
this only piqued my interest 
to the point where, when they 
finally let me go watch these 
films, I kind of O.D.'d on 

them. I was one of those kids 
who was fortunate enough to 
be right in that 'monsters 
renaissance' that we had 
about 1964 to 1966, when we 
had all the model kits, wallets, 
paint-by-numbers kits, and 
little bars of Wolf Man soap 
that grew fur overnight after 
you washed your hands. The 
groundwork was laid right 

then. " 

Like many young horror 
buffs, Ray took over his fami- 
ly's home movie equipment 
to produce his own backyard 
creature features in Florida. 
Moving up from 8mm to 
Super 8 to 16mm, Ray began 
making films in 1967. He 
served on the Florida crew of 



^ I think the day of the scream 
queen has come to an end . . . 

After all, they are actresses— 
scream queens is kind of a label, 
but they are truly actresses. 55 
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SHOCK WAVES, with John 
Carradine and Peter Cushing, 
made in 1975. "It's the first 
real film I worked on.” he 
recalls. The following year, 
Ray filmed THE BRAIN 
LEECHES. It was his first 
16mm feature, shot in black 
and white. 

THE ALIEN DEAD (1978), 
his second feature, was pro- 
duced for $12,000. Shot in 
16mm and color, the film 
starred Buster Crabbe. Ray 
considers it "just awful." He 
produced a children's TV spe- 
cial called THE HALLOW- 
EEN PLANET, with Kirk 
(SUPERMAN) Allen, and 
moved to Los Angeles in 1 98 1 . 
In the summer of '82 Ray 
directed SCALPS for 21st 
Century. “The people who 
made it should have been 

scalped," said Ray of his first 

Hollywood assignment. "We 


did it because those kinds of 
gore-type movies were popu- 
lar. but they were never really 
my cup of tea. 21st Century 
recut it. In my opinion, they 
really botched it up good." 

It wasduring themakingof 
1984's BIOHAZARD that 
Ray began to make his female 
characters intostrong, aggres- 
sive types. The film starred 
Aldo Ray and Angelique Pet- 
tyjohn. "IhadseenAngelique 
in the STAR TREK TV series 
episode 'The Gamesters of 
Triskelion.' and in MAD 
DOCTOR OF BLOOD IS- 
LAND," said Ray. "She was 
rather top-heavy and I liked 
her. so I hired her. It was then 
that we started giving female 
leads roles where they weren’t 
required to die. We still killed 
women, occasionally, in the 

films, but it just seemed to me 
that people enjoyed seeing 


it For at least another picture or 
two, I’ll go from being the guy 
that made T&A horror/comedies to 
the guy who made erotic thrillers 
. . . Now, the market is changing. )! 


women do things other than 
cowering and shivering. The 
times had changed, and wom- 
en weren't the sniveling, cow- 
ering creatures that we'd 
always pegged them to be." 

THE TOMB ( 1986) proved 
to be one of Ray's more popu- 
lar films, and launched the 
career of Michelle Bauer. "It 
was a fun picture, and it was 
the first time in my life any- 
body had ever given me any 
kind of money to work with," 
said Ray. Besides Bauer, as the 
Eqyptian vampress Nefratis, 
the film also starred Cameron 
Mitchell, and featured Sybil 
Danningand John Carradine 

HOLLYWOOD CHAIN- 
SAW HOOKERS (1988) is 
Ray's most notorious film, 
featuring Bauer and Linnea 
Quigley. Ray shot die film on 
weekends while he was hired 
to reshoot MOON IN SCOR- 
PIO (1987) starring Britt 
Ekland, replacing another 
director. "The money was so 
low that I asked for access to 
the equipment on the off 
days," said Ray. The movie 
also marked the return to die 
screen of Gunnar Hansen . the 
original "Leatherface" from 
THE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE (1974). Film- 
maker Don Jackson, who had 
cast Hansen in THE DE- 
MON LOVER (1975), intro- 
duced Ray to the actor. "I 


thought it'd be great to get 
Gunnar, because he hadn't 
been doing movies,” said 
Ray. "I paid him more than 
they paid him for TEXAS 
CHAINSAW'MASSACRE. 
He actually stayed at my 
house during the shoot, ami 
he had a great dme." 

Oneof the most memorable 
images in the film is the intri- 
cate, serpentine body-paint 
on Quigley. Explained Ray. 
"Dawn Wildsmith, my wife 
at the time, who played the 
blond all handcuffed and 
chained up in the first scene of 
the movie, had a wild art 
streak in her and she just 
started doing it. She drew 
the design on Linnea, and we 
just kept waiting and wait- 
ing. Finally, a couple of other 
people jumped in and started 
helping, and thenSteveJohn- 
son— a pretty well-known 
artist who eventually married 
Linnea — jumped in to help, 
too. About seven hours later, 
she was finally ready. 

"You know, they run that 
clip on television all the time, 
arid very few people appar- 
ently know that Linnea is 
naked, except for a G-string. 
They've run it on HARD 
COPY and ENTERTAIN- 
MENT TONIGHT and every- 
thing up top on her is just 
paint, but for some reason 
they don't seem to find it 
objectionable on television.” 


Ray directs -cavaalitl- In PHANTOM EMPIRE. The Him borrowed props trom 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD, PART I end the LOGAN'S RUN TV series. 
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As famous as Quigley's 
"Dance of the Virgin Chain- 
saw" scene Iras become, Ray 
isn't all that fond of it. "I 
always looked at it as the 
point where I ran out of 
money and had to kill some 
time," said Ray. "My favorite 
scene is where thegirl puts the 
plastic over the Elvis paint- 
ing, puts on a shower cap 
before going over to the bed, 
and the guy's wondering 
what the hell she's doing — 
then she saws him up." 

After hearing that the sets 
for Roger Corman's WIZARD 
OF THE LOST KINGDOM: 
PART II (1989) were still 
standing, Ray decided to try 
his hand at a sword-and- 
sorcery film with DEMON 
SWORD ( 1 989). "We'd always 
wanted to ride around on 
horses and do a costume 
drama, and try to do it for 
peanuts," said Ray. "Wewere 
trying to get Vincent Price to 
play the villain, then we tried 
Jan-Michael Vincent, but we 
couldn't get anybody. The 
night before the show was to 
shoot, we hired Lyle Wag- 
goner. He gave a very bravura 
performance, and RussTamb- 
lyn sidled up to me at one 
point on the veiy first day and 
said, 'Fred, is this a comedy?' I 
looked over at what Lyle was 
doing and I said, 'It is now.' 
From that moment on, we 
decided to make i t a spoof. W c 
had a great time making that 
picture, even though it was 
not one of our more successful 

Ray shot BAD GIRLS 
FROM MARS (1991). star- 
ring Edy Williams, Brinke 
Stevens, and Jasae, at the 
same time as DEMON SWORD. 
"Weshot two days of DEMON 
SWORD at Corman's. all the 
interiors and casdesandst uf f," 
said Ray of his mod us operan- 
di."We really weren't ready to 
make a movie, but we wanted 
to take advantage of the sets. 
We waited about five or six 

ish "DEMON SWORD,” and 
we realized we only needed 
four days of shooting to finish 
it. When you rent cameras for 
a full week, you get them for 
nine days — from Saturday to 
the following Sunday. We 
had these cameras for art extra 
five days; we looked in the 
bank and had about $19,000. 


So, we said, 'What's the cheap- 
est thing we could make?' We 
decided to make a movie 
called EMMANUELLE GOES 
TO HOLLYWOOD. But in 
the movie they make a movie 
called BAD GIRLS FROM 
MARS and we decided that 
was a better title. We really 
whipped together this five- 
day feature that was shot on 
Saturday and Sunday, and 
then the following Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday. We 
shot this for peanut-money. I 
think the whole budget was 
$52,000, which is roughly a 
third of what the pictures usu- 
ally cost. We've done a lot of 
piggybacking of projects be- 

Ray produced, directed and 
co-scripted 1989’s THE 
PHANTOM EMPIRE, a 
1930s-styled underground 
caverns adventure starring 
Sybil Danning. "I screwed 
that picture up myself,” 
admittedRay. "Firslofall.ifI 
was going to make a movie 
with Sybil Danning, it should 
have been some kind of 
female commando thing. I 
would have made a lot more 
money if I had. We had 
worked in those caves on 
COMMANDO SQUAD ( 1987), 
and I really liked the look. 
They really look like you 
could go to the center of the 
earth. I always liked those old 
serials and 'Lost World’ 
movies, so, 1 had it in my head 
I was going to make a dollar 
ninety-five epic. I wanted to 
break away from the big com- 
panies and own the negative 
to the movie, actually own the 


film. I could only afford to 
shoot for six days, and I'd 
never made a six-day feature 
before. 1 did very badly. It's 
not a very good picture." 

TEENAGE EXORCIST 
(seestory. page54)wasaproj- 
ect Ray decided to pass on. "If 
I could've gotten Traci Lords 
as the Teenage Exorcist, I 
would have done it," said 
Ray. "I didn't feel it was a 
strong enough picture with- 
out a 'name' in that role. I sat 
on the script until a friend 
needed a script in a hurry for a 
production that was already 
set up to go. I sent over the 
script one day, made the deal 
the next, and two days later, 
they shot it." 

Currentlv inrelease is Ray’s 
INNER SANCTUM, distrib- 
uted direct-to-video by RCA/ 
Columbia House Video. 
“There’s an unrated version 
and an R-rated version." said 


Ray. "I would only recom- 
mend the unrated version, of 
course. It'sasex-thriller.lhad 
intended to pay homage to the 
Lon Chaney movies of Uni- 
versal, but, as they kept 
rewriting thescript, they kept 
getting further and further 
away from the script that we 
started with. They gave some 
of the actors a free hand in 
changing the script around to 
their liking, and Tanya Rob- 
erts' character went from 
being the killer to being the 
heroine. Of course, in altering 
all of this, the film doesn’t 
make sense anymore, but it 
certainly delivers the goods as 
an erotic thriller. It's got a 
pretty good cast: Tanya 
Roberts, Margaux Heming- 
way, Joseph Bottoms, and 
William Butler. Michelle 
Bauer body-doubled for Mar- 
gaux Hemingway. Margaux 
did a little topless work, but 
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bigger budget shows, but eve- 
rybody's trying to do that. I'm 
turning down these little, 
independent T&A comedies. I 

can't sell them, and I feel like 
I’ve exhausted what I'm able 
to do. I did them because they 
were fun; they didn't even 
seem like work. Ialways knew 
the people in the films, and it 
was as if we were having a 
party. And, theymade money. 
We used to go out, and the 
second person we’d show it to 
would buy it. Now, the 
market is changing. I think 
the recession is hitting video 
distributors, store owners, 
and renters, as well. 

"Also.Idon'l think I've got 
anything more to contribute 
in that area. Somepeoplemay 
say I never had anything to 
contribute to begin with, but, 
on the surface of it, I think I 've 
had it." Ray does admit that 
he might consider doing a 
sequel to HOLLYWOOD 
CHAINSAW HOOKERS. 
"I've been asked to do it so 
many times," he said. "I 
wouldn't rule it out, but I'd 
have to have some kind of a 
pre-sale. Somebody who 
would just say, 'Look, we’re 
going to pay you thisamount 
of money for you to make the 
sequel.' I don’t think I'd risk 
the money again to do it. I 
didn't really makeany money 

on the first one. It became 
famous, but it didn't sell 
overseas." 

Ray has already begun 
work on his next film, THE 
COVEN. "That will defi- 
nitely utilize the John Carra- 
dine scenes that werenot used 
in TEENAGE EXORCIST, 
where he's like a sorcerer,” 
said Ray. "We shot part of it 
in New England recently, 
with Brinke Stevens. We shot 
in Chelmsford, Massachu- 
setts, then we went to Salem, 
then up toRockport.down to 
Purebridge, and back to Bos- 
ton. We were basically in 
graveyards, and by some lakes 


sionally blacks out, turns into 
a monster and kills some- 
body. It's cute. Nothing 
major." Ray has also com- 
pleted ANGEL EYES, "an 
erotic thriller with Monique 
(BACHELOR PARTY) Gab- 
rielle as a psychopath," and 
THE HAUNTING FEAR, a 
variation of PREMATURE 
BURIAL with Brinke Stevens. 


didn't want to be photo- 
graphed below the waist. 
Nobody ever noticed, even 
though Michelle’s a bit more 
top-heavy. I've seen a few 
reviews, and nobody's pointed 
out that Margaux and Mi- 
chelle don't have similar 
bodies. Of course, the idea is 
to do it seamlessly." Though 
Ray wasn't totally happy 
with how the film turned out, 
it has been a huge success and 
had sold more than 45,000 
video copies domestically. 

Two weeks after complet- 
ing INNER SANCTUM. Ray 
was already at work on LIT- 
TLE DEVILS, soon to be 
released. "We had some peo- 
ple who wanted to make a 
scream queen, T&Atomedy," 
said Ray. "It has Ruth Col- 
lins, Suzanne Ager, Michelle 
Bauer, Robert V aughn asThe 
Devil, and Prisdlla(THREE'S 
COMPANY) Barnes as a 
dominatrix, who's head of 
this evil sororitv. It's kind of a 
Faustian thing, where the 
nerdy girl gets turned into a 
beautiful girl, but she occa- 


Perhaps Ray's most ambi- 
tious project to date yet is 
EVIL TOONS. The fi lm stars 
Monique Gabrielle, Suzanne 
Ager, Dick Miller and former 
porn actress Barbara Dare 
under the name Stacy Nicks. 
"When I saw WHO FRAMED 
ROGER RABBIT. I said 
somebody could do some- 
thing similar for a lot less 
money," noted Ray. "I was 
basically using the picture as 
a vehicle to try out this idea of 
combining animation and 
live action on a low-budget 
picture. These girls release a 
drawing of a demon from 
their book, and he's a cartoon. 
He terrorizes them ina haunted 
house, until a ghost, played 
by David Carradine— who 
brought the book to America 
earlier in the century— comes 
back to rescue them. Not a 
great movie but the anima- 
tion turned out to have a great 
Warner Bros feel to it." 

As for the future, Ray 
admits that he wants to move 
away from the TfeA horror/ 
comedies he's been primar- 
ily associated with. “For at 
least another picture or two, 
I'll go from being the guy that 
made T&A horror /comedies 
to the guy that made erotic 
thrillers. I'm trying to move 
into television movies and 


a Now, the [major studios are] 
wallowing around in the grime 
with the rest of us, only on 
a much grander scale. 99 
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UN FILM DE DAN O'BANNON 


US SONT DE RETOUR... 
IlSONTFAIM... 

ILS NE SONT PAS VEGETARH 



£( I didn’t want to get pigeon- 
holed ... A year ago, if you looked 
on the shelf at the video store in 
the B-movie section, I was on the 
cover of every box. 55 



Unnei Quigley consider! her role es RETURN OF THE LIVING OEAO's "Trash" 
(above and opposite page) to be her "career highlight." 


By Mark A. A Itman 

While it's not likely that 
you'll see Linnea Quigley 
playing Ophelia in King Lear 
anytime in the near future, 
her innumerable and memo- 
rable appearances in thegood, 
the bad, and the ugly of genre 
films have clearly established 
her as a goddess of gore — or, 
as she is more commonly 
known. The Queen of B's and 
a true femme fatale. 

Quigley welcomes this dis- 
tinction althoughsheisquick 
to point out that she prefers 
the moniker Queen of the 
Scream Queens, a mantle she 
earned when the reigning 
monarch of the macabre, 
Jamie Lee Curtis, went respect- 
able in the '80s with films like 
A FISH CALLED WANDA. 
A MAN IN LOVE, and PER- 
FECT (if you consider that 
respectable.). 

"I like the older, scary 
movies like MURDERS IN 
THE RUE MORGUE," said 
Quigley. "I don't really like 
the slasher type films, but the 
ones which are fun and cult- 
ish." 

Fun and cultish are two of 
the qualities that best describe 
Dan O'Bannon's RETURN 
OF THE LIVING DEAD 
(1985), the riotous retread of 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD that first put Quigley 
on the movie map and excited 
libidinous male hormones 
everywhere. The actress played 
Trash, apunked-outprotago- 
nist who — after performing a 
seducuve striptease in a grave- 
yard — is devoured by carniv- 

" He’s a genius,” said Quig- 
ley of auteur O'Bannon 
despite the chaos which 
reigned on that tumultuous 
shoot. Regardless of his de- 
tractors, Quigley clearly rated 
O'Bannon highly as a direc- 
tor. "A lot of people did not 
get along with him, but I 
didn't have a problem. When 
people are that obsessed, it's 
hard for other people to work 
with them." 

RETURN OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD proved to be a 
difficult shoot for Quigley, 
who suffered from skin and 
eye problems resulting from 
prosthetic makeup applian- 
ces. Her scenes largely con- 
sisted of running around 


nude, in the rain, for almost 
five hours straight. The ardu- 
ous working conditions and 
stress prompted Quigley to 
take valium while working 
on the troubled production. 

While RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD is certainly 
no BATTLESHIP POTEM- 
KIN, it does stand out in a 
long line of pictures which 
have typified the prolific thes- 
pian's output; films ranging 
from HOLLYWOOD CHAIN- 
SAW HOOKERS to VICE 
ACADEMY to WITCH- 
TRAP to ROBOT NINJA 


through SORORITY BABES 
IN THE SLIMEBAIX BOWL- 
A-RAMA to VIRGIN HIGH. 
Despite Quigley's profusion 
of top-billed roles, in films 
made subsequent toher under- 
dressed outing for O'Bannon, 
she still cites RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD as the 
highlight of her career. 

Quigley made movies at 
such an expedient pace that 
Variety once labeled her the 
“busiest actress in show busi- 
ness." In fact, to avoid percep- 
tions of overexposure, Quig- 
ley dropped a number of 


productions from her filmog- 
raphy. And she recently placed 
herself on self-imposed hia- 
tus, finally decelerating her 
breakneck schedule of back- 
to-back assignments. 

' 'For the last year and a half, 
1 haven't really worked, " Quig- 
ley confessed. "There hasn't 
been anything that I wanted 
to do. I got a new manager 
who is really behind me and 
we both decided we wanted to 
make a change. I didn't want 
to get pigeonholed intodoing 
only B-movies. A year ago. if 
you looked on the shelf at the 
video store in theB-moviesec- 
tion, I was on the cover of 
every box. I finally startedsay- 
ing 'no' to people. The other 
day I was offered a script with 
the most disgusting dialogue 
in which one of the girls who 
works in a peep show says, 
'This guy better start tipping 
because I'm running out of 
holes to show him.' It’s just 
ridiculous." 

Quigley intends to diver- 
sify her output into other film 
genres, preferably with bigger 
budgets than her past penny- 
pinching productions. Her 
decision is partially governed 
by the recent shift in popular- 
ity from "slasher" flicks to the 
A-titles that stress psychologi- 
cal horror, including SI- 
LENCE OF THE LAMBS 
and SLEEPING WITH THE 
ENEMY. 

Tm pretty much keeping 
my mind open to doing differ- 
ent things like comedy, and 
doing something that is a lit- 
tle bit weird and just a bit off 
like WILD AT HEART," 
said Quigley. “I love B-mov- 
ies, but in general, they [B- 
movies] have gotten into a lot 
of trouble. Everybody started 
making them. It was, at one 
time, a really good way to 
make money. But then about 
a million peoplestarted mak- 
ing them and the market was 
saturated." 

Quigley also pointed to 
another reason that B-pic- 
lures have bottomed out: the 
poor quality of movies cranked 
out by mostly inexperienced 
filmmakers, in an attempt to 
capitalize on the "slice-n- 
dice" trend. "There were too 
many bad ones being made 
that were really horrible," 
fumed Quigley. "People got 
tired of renting them and get- 
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ling home and saying, 'Oh 
God, this is awful.' So they 
just stopped renting them.” 

However, it hasn’t always 
been like this for the young 
actress who, despite her recent 
hiatus from filmmaking, re- 
tains her sovereignty as a B- 
Queen. Long before she was 
kidnapped by chainsaw wor- 
shipping cultists, she was a 
timid student in Iowa. "1 was 
a very shy kid and was afraid 
to take acting lessons,” said 
Quigley. “I always wanted to, 
but I was too shy. I didn't even 
sing in glee club. I mouthed 
the words." 

When her parents uprooted 
and settled in California, 
Quigley started working at a 
LaLane health spa. After 
learning about the lucrative 
living some of her workout 
companions were making in 
Hollywood, she decided to 
embark on an actingcareer. "I 
found it really, really excit- 
ing," said Quigley. "Every- 
one was an actress and a 
model so I started going to 
auditions, even though 1 
didn't know anything about 
it. But things started to hap- 
pen. It was so exciting. I 
didn't mind going to 100 
auditions." 

Quigley soon garnered 
minor parts in films like 
GRADUATION DAY, SUM- 
MER CAMP, NIGHTSTALK- 
ER (aka DON’T GO NEAR 
THE PARK, which she con- 
siders her worst film), and 
received good reviews for her 
supporting role in SAVAGE 
STREETS. But it wasn't 
until the controversial SI- 
LENT NIGHT, DEADLY 
NIGHT (1984) that Quigley 
made the transition to the 
“new Jamie Lee Curtis" (Ms. 
Curtis had previously been 
acclaimed as the "new Linda 
Blair"). SILENT NIGHT 
opened to a storm of protest as 
a result of its violent TV cam- 
paign, depicting an ax- wield- 
ing Santa Claus chopping his 
way through the 12 days of 
Christmas. It was the kind of 
free publicity thatwouldhave 
any film studio salivating. 
The objections turned the 
film into a cult and commer- 
cial smash though its original 
distributor, TriStar. got cold 
feet and sold the film to a 
small, independent company. 
Although nothing more than 



a Nudity is a big part of my 
films. The guys get upset if they 
don’t see some breasts . . . 
Usually, if I’m nude, there’s 
not a sex scene ... 55 


a second-rate slasher film, 
SILENT NIGHT, DEADLY 
NIGHT elevated Quigley's 
stature in the horror commun- 

"II was dumb," she smiled, 
reflecting on the controversy. 
Quigley played a victim whom 
the psychotic Santa impales 
on antlers. "When I went on 
the audition, it sounded okay," 
she said. “You get a job and 
you do it, and you don’t think 
that much about it. But then 
you see it and say, ‘Good 
God!' 1 cringe at it, but a lot of 
people liked it. It's not some- 


thing I would go around say- 
ing I'm proud of. It was so 
dumb. It taught me a lesson to 
stand up for myself when I 
think something is stupid. I 
was in Mexico when it opened, 
and I kept hearing things. If 1 
had been in America. I would 
have lost my mind." 

It was while she was in 
Mexico, filming TREASURE 
OF THE MOON GODDESS, 
that Quigley began to reassess 
her career. The frantic pace, 
endless auditions and work- 
ing conditions, which would 
have shocked even Upton Sin- 


clair. began to take their toll. 
TREASURE was a particu- 
larly trying location shoot, 
which emotionally and phys- 
ically exhausted her. Some 
actors have resorted to drugs 
and alcohol. Quigley, how- 
ever, just took some well 
deserved time off, until direc- 
tor David DeCoteau lured her 
back to filmmaking. Spared 
the arduous auditioning pro- 
cess. Quiglev joined the cast 
of CREEP OZOI DS. She 
played a survivor of the Third 
World War who must battle 
with mutant creatures and. of 
course, shower in the nude to 
wash off the toxic waste (not 
since Ursula Andress was de- 
radiatedin DR. NO has radi- 
ation therapy been so arous- 
ing . . . and easy). 

"With CREEPOZOIDS I 
started having fun again,” 
Quigley recalled about her 
first in a series of movies for 
the now-defunct Empire Pic- 
tures. Turning out cheap, 
ridiculous, but satisfying 
schlock. Empire filledaniche 
in the marketplace which has 
been left vacant since its 
bankruptcy. Quigley disputes 
the "exploitation movie” 
handle, preferring to inter- 
pret her output as "low- 
budget filmmaking." She 
denies the supposition that 
links horror-splatter films as 
an influence for real-life 
violence. 

"If anyone is loony, they’re 
loony to begin with," Quig- 
ley said. "I think it’s a safe 
way for people to get out their 
emotions, to go and be scared. 
They feel better afterwards, 
rather than holding it all in. 
Fans of horror movies I've met 
are all really nice people — it's 
the quiet ones you have to 
worry about." 

Similarly, Quigley dismisses 
charges that the horror genre 
fosters sexism: "It’s part of 
life. Guys go to the beach to 
see girls in bikinis. It's just 
guys being guys. It doesn’t 
make a difference if I’m wear- 
ing a bikini or not." And, 
more often than not, Linnea's 
not wearing anything. Quig- 
ley has probably logged 
more screen time out of her 
clothes than in them, prompt- 
ing one major movie periodi- 
cal to report she has the best 
breasts in horrordom. "At 
least they didn't say 'the 
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worst,"’ she laughed. "I take 
it as a compliment. What are 
they going to say — ’Her act- 
ingjs like Meryl Streep?' Nud- 
ity is a big part of a lot of my 
films. The guys get upset if 
they don’t see some breasts." 

Quigley realizes where her 
appeal lies, andshe knows her 
audience isn't there for her 
acting: as a result, watching 
her creatively disrobe has 
becomearituai in all of Quig- 
ley's films. She has, however, 
refused to appear complete- 
ly nude. "To me, it doesn't 
look good on screen," she 
explained. “It looks less silty. 
Usually if I'm nude, there’s 
not a sex scene — it's just silly 
stuff going on. Fuli frontal 
nudity takes away from that. 
When you're watching a mov- 
ie and you see a pubichair, it's 
not fun anymore." 

The actress finds her "Queen 
of the Scream Queens" mon- 
iker an unlikely one, but is not 
upset by itscatchpenny impli- 
cations: "I'm proud of it. 

There are millions of people 

in this town trying to do 


something, so it's nice. I like 
spooky horror films, and I 
would never have thought my 
name would have marquee 
value. The first time I went to 
a horror convention, I was 
mobbed and hid in the bath- 
room because I didn't think 
anyone would recognize me 
... or care. Now, I’m used to 
it and it's great. The people 

Awaiting release are a 
number of films that were 
shot before her self-imposed 
boycott on the baddest of Bs. 
Scheduled for imminent re- 
lease is Brian Yuzna’s THE 
GUYVER. starring Mark 
Hamill, with Quigley fea- 
tured as a Scream Queen 
named Linnea. Also waiting 
in the wings is BLOOD 
CHURCH and a quirky, 
offbeat little slashfest called 
BLOOD NASTY which com- 
bines a mixture of visceral 
horror and a hip, comic sensi- 
bility. Linnea plays Wanda, 
an exotic dancer, part-time 
psychic, and girlfriend of the 
late Columbian gangster 


Blade. Blade's evil spirit 
inhabits the body of our hero, 
Roy Flowers, who walked 
through the film with a six- 
foot lead pipe imbeddedin his 
abdomen. Quigley wasattract- 
ed to the movie because it's 
not the usual, run-of-the-mill 
“slash-n-screw" epic. 

"I first met [director] Robert 
[Strauss] when he was going 
to do CUT THROAT,” she 
explained. "I went on that 
audition because he was try- 
ing to get ahold of me for that 
film, but I wasn't too excited 
about it. All of a sudden, he 
decided to do BLOOD 
NASTY, which I liked a lot 
belter. It was all in fun. I don't 
like the FR1DAYTHE 13TH 
series, but I like the NIGHT- 
MARE ON ELM STREETS 
because Freddy is funny and 
that's the tone this had. If I 
had been killed by some 

wouldn't have liked it so 
much.” 

Also on the agenda for Quig- 
ley is a possible new series 
that the actress, and her asso- 


ciates, are pitching to the Fox 
network. Sheisalso planning 
a memoir of her experiences 
in Tinseltown, written in col- 
laboration with author Mark 
Byers. Byers served as the 
screenwriter for a Quigley 
shocker titled DIGGING UP 
BUSINESS, which is still sil- 
ting on the proverbial shelf. 
"It's a warning." she said, 
"about wliat to be careful of 
in Hollywood. The scams. 
There are a lot of sleazy peo- 
ple in this business and there 
are also a lot of good people. 
You have to be careful. Some 
people I know have died, 
killed themselves, and some 
people have kept their heads 

Quigley has encountered 
her fair share of schemers in 
the world of shoestring film- 
making. She recently hired a 
new manager to protect her 
from the problems which 
have plagued her in the past. 
Paid excessively low salaries, 
for films that captitalized 
soley on her name to generate 
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Measuring up to monsters, Shannon Day explains her 
grinding workout on TV’s LAND OF THE LOST. 


By Lawrence Brooks 

The competition for the 
role of Christa, the Jungle 
Woman in Krofft s LAND OF 
THE LOST, turned out to be 
much greater than Shannon 
Day ever expected. "The com- 
petition was quite heavy. 
They auditioned lots of 
women and I wound up com- 
ing in six times. It finally 
came down to two other 
actresses and myself. 

“I was eventually given a 


screen test, directed by Ernie 
Farino, the man who would 
direct the pilot. I guess I was 
probably the most primitive 
out of everyone they audi- 
tioned. My audition seems to 
have been a combination of 
pure pantomime and react- 
ing to ‘nothing' — because 
that's what you do when 
you're working with stop- 
motion effects. Plus. I had to 
be really physical too. It was 
an odd role since Christa 
doesn't speak much English. 


She doesn't have movements 
like normal humans, you see. 
Christa was raised by the 
monkey people, the Pakuni, 
since she was a child. So I 
decided to react almost as an 
animal. 

' 1 One of the things they had 
me do was listen to a radio as 
if I had never seen one and yet, 
it was supposed to be vaguely 
familiar to me. There's this 
mystery concerning my char- 
acter; even though she was 
raised by the monkey people, 



we don't know where she 
originally came from." 

When Day was finally 
selected for the part,.she dis- 
covered the show was quite 
different than anything she 
had ever done. Having per- 
formed on stageand in operas 

since the age of three. Day 
came from a primarily theat- 
rical background. She had 
also starred in productions of 
FIDDLER ON THE ROOF 
and DRACULA, as well as 
more current fare such as 
SEXUAL PERVERSITY IN 
CHICAGO and TREMORS. 
Her most recent stint was as a 
CIA operative in the short- 
lived television series. UN- 
DERCOVER. After its can- 
cellation, her next major role 
turned out to be Christa, the 
Jungle Woman. 

"The first day of shooting 
was unlike anythingl've ever 
experienced. I had a great 
time. I was attacked by a giant 
pterodactyl and had to fight it 
off with my staff." 

In the scene, a pterodactyl 
comes swooping down to 
attack Day as she climbs toils 
nest. "The interesting thing 
about hitting the pterodactyl 
was that you couldn't 'fol- 
low-through' on the swing. I 
had to mime hitting the bird, 
stopping in mid-swing so it 
would look like I was con- 
necting with the creature. 
The Chiodos [the show's 
effects artists] put the ptero- 
dactyl in later and it looks 
phenomenal. It's really fun 
filming with these guys be- 
cause they're like kids. They 
really get you involved in 
working with it." 

The process for setting up 
to shoot a background plate, 
where the actors react to a 
stop-motion dinosaur, turns 
out to be a more involved pro- 
cess than just locking the 



graphing the aclors. Day 
(alkedabout how the members 
of the cast prepare for an ani- 
mation effects shot. 

"The crew sets up the shot 
and then you're shown where 
you're to stand in the scene. 
Steve Chiodo is there check- 
ing on things to make sure 
everything is properly lined 
up. He'll show us a little 
dummy model of the dino- 
saur and describe the action 
it's going through, to give us 
an idea of what i t is we're sup- 
posed to be looking at. This 
helps you to visualize it in 
your mind to make it real for 
you and react to it. Then you 
look through the camera and 
he holds the miniature model 
of the dinosaur up in front of 
the lens so you see how it will 
look after it's been added to 
the film. You can see the loca- 

eral size, and exactly where 
you will be in relation to the 


dinosaur. Then they'll give 
you an eye-line. TheChiodos 
would bringdown a 'monster 
stick,' a pole that was the 
height of the dinosaur to be 
added into the shot. They'd 
put an 'X' at the top of the pole 
and tell us, 'That's voursight- 
line.' Then they'd tell us. 
'Okay, there’s a big tyranno- 
saurus rex, it's about that tall 
and its head is where the 'X' is 
and it's growling at you, it's 
gonna eat you right now, you 
have to react and run in this 
direction.’ 

"So you have to look at 
absolutely nothing, see it, do 
some semblance of a reaction 
and then runaway. And you'd 
better havea really full imagi- 
nation to make it real for 
yourself." 

When LAND OF THE 
LOST’s cast sees the show for 
the first time, it's usually in 
rough, incomplete sections, 
as they come into thestudio to 
re-record their dialogue. 


"1 usually see the show for 
the first time when I come in 
to do the re-recording of my 
dialogue for certain scenes. 
I'll beabletoseetheoutlineof 
what the show looks like. 
Also, by the time we come in 
for looping, the effects have 
been added so we can react. 
But I kind of like getting up 
early in the morning on 
Saturdays, like kids, and view- 
ing it then. I didn't realize 
until I saw the first show just 
how real these special effects 
are. And if you aren’t incredi- 
bly animated, the monster — 
the dinosaur — will steal the 

Sometimes, it's actually 
been easier for Day to work 
with the stop-motion dino- 
saurs than with the other 
monsters, portrayed by actors 
wearing creature suits. "The 
Sleestaks aren't easy suits for 
die actors to wear. There's a 
lack of ventilation inside the 
big foam rubber heads and the 


suits heat up during the 
shooting, so die aclors get hot 
and tired and can do only so 
many long takes. The Slee- 
staks' heads are so big and 
they're so heavy, the actors 
wearing them can't see well 
inside their masks, so when 
they have to run for some- 
thing, or hit a mark, some- 
times they can't see it. A cou- 
ple of times they've run into 
trees or flounced off a part of 
the set." 

Day. like the rest of the 
show's company, had noth- 
ing but praise for the Chiodo 
Brothers' effects work. "The 
Chiodos are really brilliant 
men and they do incredible 
things for the show. Some- 
times. we'll actually shoot the 
dinosaurs on the set. One of 
the fun things that happened 
on the set was when they were 
shooting the foreground mini- 
ature, where one of the Chio- 
dos was manipulatingaquar- 
ter-scale dinosaur hand puppet 
upclosein front of thecamera 
and we're reacting to it in the 
background. And by accident 
one of their hands would be 
picked up on camera, manip- 
ulating one of thelittlerodsto 
move the dinosaur arm, the 
cameraman would yell, 'Chi- 
odo! Get your finger out.” 

The show is shot in a fre- 
netic four days, with two days 
usually at the outdoor loca- 
tion in Decanso Gardens in 
Pasadena, and then two more 
days at the Valencia Studios, 
behind the Magic Mountain 
Amusement Park. Not only is 
the shooting schedule a light 
one, but the temperature in 
the valley outside of Los 
Angeles is fairly hot. Which 
makes things even more diffi- 
cult for a film company with 
aclors wearing heavy makeup 
and rubber creature suits. 
"The four-day shoot isquitea 
workout and often we go into 
overtime, but it's great fun 
and our crew is adept at this 
sort of thing. It's so well 
organized. It's easy to work in 
that kind of atmosphere. 
When the Kroffts come down 
to the set, they have a terrific 
time there; they love what 
they do. Sid and Marty Krofft 
know how to create an envi- 
ronment in which people are 
happy, and when people are 
happy, they’ll work their 
damndest to do good." □ 
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Kim Cattrall “reshapes” STAR TREK. 


By Mark A. Altman 

"I told Nick [Meyer, the director] that 
I’d really like to wear a skirt since Uhura 
wears a skirt, and I have great legs," 
recalled Kim Cattrall, who plays the Vul- 
can traitor Valeris in the latest, and per- 
haps last installment of the STAR 
I REK saga, THE UNDISCOVERD 
COUNTRY. "He said, 'Kim, if I put you 
in a skirt, people will be looking at your 
legs’ — and I said, ‘So?’" 

For the actress who first rose to promi- 
nence as the oversexed gym teacher in the 
bawdy Bob Clark hit, PORKY’S, Cat- 
trail’s desire to inject a little sensuality 
into the STAR TREK universe should 
come as no small surprise. Cattrall has 
brought her own unique charm and sex- 
uality to a diverse array of films ranging 
from the serious melodrama of TRIB- 
UTE to the martial arts fantasy BIG 
TROUBLE IN LITTLE CHINA, to the 
sleeper hit MANNEQUIN to last year’s 
Christmas turkey, BONFIRE OF THE 
VANITIES; thus, when it came time to 
don the unisex uniforms that Bob 
Fletcher had designed for STAR TREK 
II, Cattrall did not immediately embrace 
the idea. 

"The uniforms are nice, but they 
didn't make any new ones," she said. “I 
ended up wearing one that was made in 
1982 for someone else. I really wanted my 
new uniform; I wanted to be part of the 
Starfleet and have my own uniform and 
feel a part of it. And then they took me 
into a costume fitting and they told me 
they didn’t have any more material, and 
that everyone else was wearing then- 
same uniform. I said, 'I know, but they're 



the only ones who ever wore them.’ I 
didn’t want to sweat in someone's old 
jacket. I had to completely reshape it so 
I'd look like a woman." 

For Cattrall, who was the young turk 
among an aging cast, personal "person- 
nel aesthetics" were foremost on her 
mind. "I'm not into hiding things at this 
point of my life," she said. "1 feel good 
about the way I look and, as a woman, I 
enjoy feeling sexy and I think women in 
science fiction films should look great. 
Women should always look great and so 
should men. That's why people go to the 
movies." 

Ironically, it was Cattrall'sstint out of 
uniform that caused the biggest stir 
when, near completion of principal pho- 
tography. she took a photographer from 
the production to the bridge set. She 
stripped off her clothes, wearing only her 
prosthetic Vulcan ears, and had the pho- 
tographer shoot a roll of film that would 
make even Playboy readers blush. 

"I can't talk about that,” Cattrall 
deferred. One member of the production 
said that Cattrall's co-star. Leonard 
Nimoy, "hit the roof” when he heard 


about the pictures. Nimoy had the film 
destroyed before word could leak out 
about the very unauthorized photo 

This incident notwithstanding, the 
actress termed STAR TREK to be the 
role of a lifetime. A self-professed TREK 
fan since childhood, the actress embraced 
the opportunity to join the crew. "It's 
such a family experience," she smiled. 
"You sort of help each other. They’ve 
played these characters for so long and 
when you step into the first rehearsal, 
and these people whom you've watched 
on television come up to you and say 
'Welcome aboard,' you can’t help but 
feel part of this unique legacy and fam- 
ily. No matter where I go and what I do 
from now on, I’ll be part of this and I 
think that's a great thing. When 1 was 
growing up, I j ust though t Spock was the 
most amazing character to be created 
because he was so smart and so sexy. He 
was just the perfect man to me, maybe a 
little lacking in passion but — under- 
neath all that — was this incredible pas- 
sion. And I loved the eay theseries looked. 
It was so overlit. and I look backatitnow 
and I still love it." 

Ironically, Cattrall had at first turned 
down the opportunity to read for the 
role. "My agent called me and said they 
were interested in seeing me," she 
recalled. “My iniual reaction was that 
there have been so many STAR TREK 
movies that 1 didn't think this was for 
me . . . it's just going to be more of the 
same sort of thing and I'm not really 
interested. So I passed on it and then they 
came back. My management company 
said they thought I should take another 
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look al i t. Al that point, ihc character was 
still called Saavik and I thought. 'I'm not 
going to continue to play a character that 
two other actresses have sort of made 
their own .' I wan ted to do something that 
was individual and mine. Part of the 
reason I took Lhis was becausel wanted to 
be in a movie that people were going to 
see. After BONFIRE OF THE VANI- 
TIES, which no one saw and everyone 
hated, I really wanted to be in a film that 
people were going to see and, on top of 
everthing else, I thought it would be 
something worthwhile.” 

Eventually. Cattrall finally gave in to 
her agent's advice and agreed to meet 
with director Nicholas Meyer. "They 
said, ‘Just go in and talk to Nick Meyer 
and if you feel comfortable, go over a 
scene or something,'” she recalled. "I 
came in and saw Nick and for personal 
reasons, hadn't had muchsleepthenight 
before. I sat down and we talked for a 
while, and one of the things we had 
talked about was changing the character 
and changing her name. He said, ‘Well, 
she is a different character. She's not part 
Romulan, she’s a Vulcan and we're 
going to make all these changes. So why 
don’t you read?' I said to Nick, 'I don't 
know how this is going to come out, 
because I've only had a couple hours 
sleep.' So I read and we talked over the 
scene, and the first thing he said to me 
was, 'How many hours sleep did you 
gel?' And I said, 'About two,' and he said, 
'You got enough sleep.' We really 
clicked, and had the same sort of ideas. 
We were both excited about the thought 
of bringing a new character into the fam- 
ily of the STAR TREK crew members." 

In fact, working with Meyer— the 
director who .is credited with saving the 
STAR TREK franchise, first with STAR 
TREK II: THE WRATH OF KHAN 
and 1991's THE UNDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY— was an aspect of the pro- 
duction that especially appealed to Cat- 



trail. "I had met Nick for a couple of 
other things he had done, like VOLUN- 
TEERS, and didn't get a very good take 
on him.'' recalled Cattrall. “He was 
snoking cigars behind a big desk, but 
this time he was much more accessible. 
He had been away, spent time in Eng- 
land, and was more relaxed and I liked 
him very much. He's incredibly bright 
and has an acerbic wit, and is very well 
sensed in the classics which, for me as a 
classical theatre actress, I really appre- 
ciated. We talked a lot about what we 
could do and how we could express the 
character in more of a Zen way than just 
sort of a cartoon way. 1 immediately liked 

Though her meeting with Meyer was 
successful. Cattrall still required appro- 
val from the film’s executive producer 
and star, Leonard Nimoy. "I had a meet- 
ing where I had to meet Leonard and we 
had never met before,"saidCattrall. “We 
have similarities. We both had worked 
with Otto Preminger and swapped sto- 
ries. I have a real affinity for Leonard; I 
think he’s wonderful. We had a lot of 
talks, back and forth, in a different vein 
than Nick and 1 had — just on a personal 
level about what was going on in the 
film, just because the relationship of our 
characters was very complex. He wanted 
it to be something exciting and different 
as I did, and the sky was the limit with 
ideas. It was great to work with two men 
who are so different. I really enjoyed it." 

Like the rest of the cast, Cattrall had to 
deal with the script alterations; though 
Meyer was perpetually rewriting during 
production, the actress coasidered the 
process to be invigorating. "I'm used to 
opening new plays and having rewrites 
thrown at me,” said Cattrall. "To me, the 
test of a good writer and director is to 
challenge the piece. If it's just sort of 
masturbation, trying to make work 
something you're not too sure about, 
then I feel manipulated as well. But we 
all wanted the best possible story, for all 
of the characters and for the audience, 
because people were waiting for a really 
good STAR TREK movie. It was won- 
derful. The script itself kept evolving. It 
was like a living thing. I don't think 
things written in cement, or paved in 
concrete, are the best. I think it's such a 
collaborative art form that the more peo- 
ple who have a good point of view and 
want to help the project, the better." 

One of the film's most memorable 
scenes, which Cattrall admits was the 
result of last-minute rewriting, is a cli- 
mactic "mind-meld" between Valeris 
and Spock, who attempts to find out the 
identity of her co-conspirators. “The 
final scene Leonard and 1 had together, 
on the page, was written as onething, but 

took on a life of its own,” said Cattrall. 
“It's an exciting scene to experience 
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Cattrall played the title role ol a MANNEQUIN that 
comes to life: though critically despised, the 1987 

N ick said. 'Why don ' t you put an earring 
in one of your ears?' I think the rest of the 
crew was concerned about it. But when 
the look was all together, they really, 
really liked it. That is the way thecharac- 
ter looks, it doesn't look like any charac- 
ter I've ever done. It helps me feel more 
like Valeris." 

While past screen roles prompted Cat- 
trail to draw upon her emotions, she had 
to sublimate them for her performance as 
Valeris: "It was really interesting being 
so analytical about what I was feeling. 
You have to be much more resourceful 
than crying or screaming, much more 
contained — which I found a real chal- 

Unlike many previous productions, 
Cattrall labels her TREK tenure as one 
other most satisyingerideavors. “They're 
all such individually different experien- 
ces, and what really makes them different 
is how comfortable and how happy you 
are doing them," she said. "BIG TROU- 
BLE IN LITTLE CHINA was not a 
happy experience for me, and STAR 
TREK was. On BIG TROUBLE there 
were a lot of delays with mechanical 
things Inn, on STAR I REK, there i~ .1 
formula as far as the special effects are 
concerned that everyone is very comfort- 
able with. On BIG TROUBLE, it was a 
lot of people working with something 
that was a new kind of idea. That led to 
much more difficulty in the makingof it. 
I think the STAR TREK fans deserve a 


because, not until the last moment, did 
either of us know what was going to 
happen. It was really exciting because 
you've never really seen Vulcans mind 
meld. The only other instance of it. that 
Leonard could recall, was when he was 
brought back to life and there was a mind 
meld. There is such an infusion of two 
people's chemistry and energy, where 
they are caught between pain and plea- 
sure. It's the closest thing to a sexually 
heightened experience that you would 
get in a STAR TREK movie. There's all 
this incredible passion and volcanic 
emotion underneath everything any- 
way, which is so suppressed, so that 
when they get together — even when it's 
not in the seventh-year cycle — there's 
still more of something going on." 

To transform herself into the Vulcan 
character, Cattrall performed major cos- 
metic changes on her appearance. "I 
came to Nick after everything was settled 
and said, 'I want to have traces of Leo- 
nard,”' said Cattrall. "So I dyed my hair 
black and 1 had it done very sort of '60s 
and shaved my sideburns, because I felt 
my ears would look much stronger and I 
would look much stronger. I have a very 
feminine face and I wanted to look very 
strong, because I’m a warrior. I’m a revo- 
lutionary and wanted aspects of that. 
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VERONICA 

CARLSON 

“Dracula’s Most Beautiful Victim” Remembers 
the Howe of Hammer. 


By Bruce C. Hallenbeck 

"Veronica Carlson: Hammer's new 
star discovery . . . Dracula's mosl beauti- 
ful victim." 

So read the catchline that was embla- 
zoned upon the trailer for DRACULA 
HAS RISEN FROM THE GRAVE. 
Hammer's third entry in theChristopher 
Lee-Dracula saga. Those of us who saw 
the film certainly never forgot Veronica 
Carlson. Tall, blonde, and voluptuous 
. . . but with a quality of innocenceabout 
her. Carlson abandoned the cinema by 
the early 70s, an exit considered all too 
premature by horror fans. She currently 
resides in South Carolina with her hus- 
band and three children. 

A veteran of such British horror films 
as FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DE- 
STROYED (1969). THE HORROR OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1970) and THE 
GHOl'L. Carlson personified Victo- 
rian chastity before Hammer made its 
transition to an aggressive matriarchyof 
female vampires (by 1970. lesbian bi- 
sexual nymphs in the Kamstein trilo- 
gy— THE VAMPIRE LOVERS. LUST 
FOR A VAMPIRE, and TWINS OF 
EVIL — would declare their sexual 
independence). 

Carlson was born in the ancient town 
of York, in thenorthof England. During 
her youth, her father's Air Force career 
frequently prompted the family to 
“move around a lot." And acting was 
not her first love. ”1 went toart school." 
Carlson recalled with a crisp British 
accent. "I majored in fabricdcsign.This 
was in London. But when I graduated. I 
saw an ad in the paper for a small role in 
a film that wasbeingmadeat Pinewood 
Studios. The ad mentioned that you had 
to know judo or karate. I happened to 
have such knowledge, so I thought I'd 
tryout for the role. 



"I wore trousers to the studio, and 
when I got there, I found that about 200 
other women were there, all scantily i latl 
in swimming costumes. So 1 stood back 
against the wall and pretended I wasn't 
there. When the director asked me if I 
knew judo. I took this girl next to me by 
the straps of her costume and direw her 
over my headl I got the role. The film 
was called THE MAGNIFICENT TWO. 
a comedy with Moretambe and Wise. 
That was mv very first film." 


Veronica also had a small role in THE 
BEST HOUSE IN LONDON (1967), a 
bedroom farce with David Hemmings. 
Her big break, though. cameafterposing 
series of photographs in which she 
frolicking on a beach in a bikini, 
of the pictures ended up in a Lon- 
tabloid. which was brought to the 
attention of then head of Hammer films. 
Sir James Carreras. Always on the look- 
out for beautiful actresses to be terror- 
ized by Frankenstein or Dracula, Carre- 
ras contacted Carlson's agent and gave 

''That was a great thrill," said Carl- 
son. "I had always been a fan of Hammer 
horror films. My friends and I used to 
skip school to see them. And here I was, 
landing a starring role in DRACULA 
HAS RISEN FROM THE GRAVE 
( 1 968). opposite Christopher Lee. 1 had a 
great relationship with Freddie Francis, 
tire director of that film, and with Aida 
Young, the producer. Freddie was very 
kind, very patient and very gentle. I was 
so young, naive and inexperienced at the 
time." Carlson has vivid memories of 
Christophet Lee. "He's majestic. Impos- 
ing. He is aloof, remote," she nodded. 
"But that only helped him in die part of 
Dracula. He wasn’t really given a lot to 
say. But what he did, he did perfectly 
because he is a perfectionist." 
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The Dracula film was another enor- 
mous hit for Hammerand its distributor 
Warner Bros, assuring Carlson's future 
with the company. She sequed into 
FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DE- 
STROYED. supporting Peter Cushing 
(cast as the nefarious Baron for the fifth 
time) and a very young Simon Ward. 
This entry in the series was helmed by 
Hammer's premier director, Terence 
Fisher. "Terry had agreatscnseof film,” 
Carlson smiled. "He had been an editor 
before he had become a director, and he 
knew exactly what he was doing. He was 
very helpful, very supportive; he'd 
remind me why I was there, what my 
character had done before, and he would 
ask me how I would like to react, what 
my reaction would be to thegiven situa- 
tion. He would let you know when you 
did something he didn't like. He was 
very tactful. Working with Peter Cush- 
ing was wonderful. He wassoapproach- 
able, so easy going. His reputation pre- 
ceded him. Everyone likes Peter Cushing." 

As the production was nearing com- 
pletion. Carreras arrived on the set and 
announced that a rape scene— with 
Cushing assaulting Carlson — should be 
added to the film, insisting "there isn't 
enough sex in this picture!" According 
to rumor, the financers (Warner Bros) 
required such an added scene. "That 
was, of course, of great distress to me," 
said an embittered Carlson, "as it was to 
Terry. And it happened so arbitrarily. 
We'd not much shooting left to do. It 
seemed uncharacteristic for Franken- 
stein. Terry protested at great length, but 
he was overruled. In die end, we shot the 
scene as best we could. And the minute it 
was done, Terry said, 'Cut! I can't stand 
it!' And he turned his back and left. I 



always remembered that. That was the 
only lime I'd ever seen him walk off the 

'"the HORROR OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN was Carlson's next film for 
Hammer, a black comedy spoof of the 
company's first international hit, CURSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN (1957). Directed 
by Jimmy Songster, who wrote the origi- 
nal film, the comic version cast 30-year- 
old Ralph Bates in the role of Baron 
Frankenstein. "Jimmy was tremendous 
fun." laughed Carlson. “Just as deep, 
juslas professional as theotherdirectors 
Td -worked with, but with a wonderful 
sense of humor. He and Ralph had this 
wickedness about them, like a couple of 
naugv ‘•jvs But we'dgetall thisoutof 
our syijjf during rehearsals so that 
when we got in front of thecamcra, we'd 
be very serious and professional." 

In 1973, Veronica returned to Pine- 
wood Studios for the T vburn Production 
of THE GHOUL. Once again, she was 
directed by Freddie Francis. The cast 
included fledgling star John Hurt and 
Peter Cushing as a tortured soul who is 
saddled with a cannibalistic son. 

Before dropping out of the business, 
Carlson appeared in VAMPIRA (1975: 
released in the US as OLD DRACULA). 
David N iven played Dracula, with a sup- 
porting cast that included Hammer star- 
let Linda Hayden (TASTE THE BLOOD 
OF DRACULA). "The first lime I met 
David Niven was on the set." Carlson 
remembered. "As it happened, I had to 
wear this batwing headdress. The scene 
was very crowded and he was standing 
very close to me. And he trod on my big 
toe, which hurt! My reaction was imme- 
diate, and I'm afraid, uncontrolled. I 
bent forward in pain and poked him in 


i i If i wanted to sunbathe 
in the nude, though, I’d 
do it where no one could 
see me, except maybe a 
passing helicopter — and 
then I’d run for cover. 5 9 



In period wardrobe —Introduces clips trom 
vampire films (see “Fatal Attractions”, page 5). 


the eye widi my batwing headdress. He 
recoiled with his hand over his eye! We 
both just laughed. I don't recall him even 
saying, 'Hello.' I just rememberthis wild 
laughter. Two people who just recoiled 
from each other!" 

Carlson's departure from films was 
influenced by a variety of reasons. “My 
husband was very ill," she explained, 
"and I gotdistracted by that. It took hima 
long time to recover from the illness that 
he had. I sort of sailed away from the 
business. It wasn't just my husband, but 
at that time there was more sex coming 
into the movies, more nudity, andl just 
didn't want to be part of it. In art school, 
nude models were everywhere. But I'm 
not a voyeur. I admire beauty and good 
looks in a dispassionate way. If I wanted 
to sunbathe nude, though, I'ddoitwhere 
no one could see me, except maybe a 
passing helicopter— and then I'd run for 
cover. My favorite time was working at 
Hammer. And the last thing I did, THE 
GHOUL (1974), was the closest thing I 
could find. I just wanted a stable life. Sol 
got involved with my paintings. I have a 
lot of commissioned work now. Two 
years after I got married, I had my first 
child." 

However, now that her children are 
growingup, Carlson isconiemplaiinga 
comeback. “I've no conscience about it 
[acting] now," she affirmed. "I don't feel 
badly about doingit. They [mychildren] 
are secure ... in my absence." She is cur- 
rently considering a major role in a hor- 
ror film: the proposed project, a US 
remake of a British classic, is "under 
wraps.” Thus, one can only hope that 
Veronica Carlson — the actress who still 
qualifies as "Dracula's most beautiful 
victim" — may return to the screen. O 
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HUB FBTALE 

After FRIDA Y THE 13TH, Robey 
turns up the body heat as a vampire. 



By Al Ryan & Dan Cziraky 

Actress and former model Robey may 
be best remembered as occult investiga- 
tor Micki Foster in the horror anthology 
FRIDAY THE 13TH: THE SERIES, but 
few people know that it was a role she 
almost missed. "I went on an audition, 
and I immediately thought it was to do 
with the FRIDAY THE 1STH movies," 
said Robey. "I was late, but Ididn’lgivea 
damn, because I really thought I’d sunk 
to a new low. I wasn't interested, ev en at 
that point, I was so precocious. I went up 
a freight elevator, because it was after 
hours and there was nothing else work- 
ing. The assistant was locking up, so she 
read me, and for somereason brought me 
back the next day.” 

After reading for the casting directors, 
and then for the show’s executive pro- 
ducers on the Paramount Pictures lot. 
Robey was the number one choice for t he 
part- “The minute I read the ’bible’ and 
part of a first script, I was very interested 
in the premise. Needless to say. it's great 
when any actor gets a job and makes 
money, but to get the job, make money, 
and do something that is potentially very 
different, that’s art.” 

Born in Montreal, Canada, to an Air 
Force major and a London stage actress, 
Robey was educated throughout the 
world. She attended schools in Canada, 
Italy. England, Norway, and Scotland, 
resulting in a restlessness that exists to 
this day. ”It was a hell of an experience. I 
have very little desire to settle down in 
one place. I navel pretty extensively. II 
somebody says, 'We have a job for you.' I 
say, 'Where? ' Then I judge from that.” 

The beautiful and down-to-earth red- 
head speaks French. German, and Span- 
ish, and has mastered many dialects. Her 
education abroad was not without its 
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share of advantages and disadvantages. 
"St. George’s English school in Rome 
was. for me. the best school. We got away 
with murder. It was filled with the sons 
and daughters of diplomats and journal- 
ists. and people like my father, who 
attended the Navy defense college. It was 
filled with spoiled little brats! We had a 
ball. Wejust created havoc, wereallydid. 
They sent us away on summer holidays, 
and we went to riding camp, and there 
would be this great, gray cloud of 
mischief that followed us everywhere. 
We were a naughty bunch of kids, we 
really were. We would be at the Forum in 
Rome, eating our lunch where all the 
ruins were, and you would have busloads 
of tourists going by. People must have 
thought it was so great to go to school 
there, but we just hated it. We hated 
being dragged around to the museums 
and the Vatican. It was really boring to 
us, at that young age. But. at the same 
time, we had a ball. Boarding school in 
Scotland, now that was the worst!" 

At fifteen. Robey won a scholarship to 
study dance at the School of the Royal 
Academy of Ballet in London. "I've 
always wondered what would have hap- 
pened if I'd taken the scholarship," 
Robey pondered. "Ballet gave me a disci- 
pline that's still there. I consider myself 
to be rather quiet, rather forthright, 
rather linear, in certain ways. Yet, there's 
that incredible artistic stance there, and 
ballet says it all for me." Although she 
declined the scholarship, her back- 
ground in ballet allowed her to later 
study jazz and modern dance. “In New 
York, I danced with Luigi, who's a great 
master, and I danced jazz with him for 
two years. I could not have done what I 
did with him if I had not had classical 
ballet training. The classical training 
actually flows over into acting." 

While still in London, Robey visited a 
psychic who advised her to go to France. 
"I was told togotoEurope, 'or I’ll put you 
on a plane myself, and everything will 
change for you.’ That was some guess. If 
you move from London and wind up in 
Marseilles, France, of course everything 
will change. I went, anyway, and every- 
thing certainly did change. I don't know 
what my life would have turned out like 
if I had gone to the University." 

As it turned out, Robey ended up in 
Paris. “I was singing in the streets of 
Paris, actually, and found my way inloa 
recording contract. This producer 'dis- 
covered' me one night. I'm sorry to say 
there weren't more hard knocks than 
that. I had a friend with a new wave 
band. They flew me to London, and I 
stayed at the Chelsea Hotel in Liz Tay- 
lor's suite. So, there I was, recording at 
the Marquis Studios in London, and 
The Slates were playing at the Marquis 
Theatre. I was just bIownawaybythat.lt 
was great to be able to hang out with 



Steve Monarque (above) replaced FRIDAY THE 
13TH: THE SERIES regular John O. LeMay on the 
third season's 2-part opener, The Prophecies' 

these people. I worked with a group of 
musicians, and we formed a band out of 
that experience, called The Creeps. They 
were guys that were working around 
London studios at the time. They’re all 
still in the music business.” 

The band soon became Louise and the 
Creeps. "It was a new wave band. We 
were influenced very greatly by glitter- 
rock and glam-rock. It was the mid-sev- 
enties, and we're talking David Bowie, 
Brian Perry, The Slates, The Swedes, 
Gary Glitter, the New York Dolls. It 
resulted in a hell of a group of master 
tapes, and I ended up in New York, 
because some people were interested. 
The band followed me. and we all ended 
up living in the same apartment. It was a 
wonderful old apartment building at 
39th Street and Broadway. Wewere being 
courted by various recordingcompanies. 
and we were being driven around in 
limousines at night, just having a grand 


old time. We went to all the clubs, and it 
was the heyday of Xenon's and Studio 54 
and The Red Parrot. We weren't per- 
forming, just ‘doing the scene,' and 
being feted and applauded. It was pretty 
heady stuff for a bunch of kids. What it 
eventually did was break us up." 

Although Robey's singing career 
seemed to come to an end, she soon 
embarked on a new one— modeling. 
Robey was discovered by famed French 
photographer/painter Jacques Henri 
Lartigue while sunbathing on the 
French Riviera. "He was around 80, and 
just started taking pictures of me one day 
with a little Minot camera," said Robey. 
"Coincidentally, I had just read some 
articles on him in a photo magazine, and 
I was able to strike up a conversation. He 
and his wife were having lunch, and they 
invited me to come and live in Paris with 
them. So. that's when I wired my parents 
and said, 1 don't think I'll be coming 
back to Canada at any time soon to study 
at the University. I think I’m going to go 
to Paris.' And, that was it." Lartigue's 
photographs of Robey in Paris Vogue 
lead to her becoming an international 
model. She eventually signed with the 
renowned Zoli agency and moved to New 
York, where she worked in print and 
television ads for Clairol. Norma Kamali, 
Cover Girl Cosmetics, Kodak. Revlon, 
Maybelline, and Jordache. 

Continuing to pursue her singing and 
songwriting careers, Robey became a 
familiar face on the New York club cir- 
cuit, and eventually formed a new band, 
"Robey". She soon teamed with album 
producer Joel Diamond, and recorded 
"One Night in Bangkok," the hit single 
from the Tim Rice/Abba rock opera 
Chess. The song went to number five on 
Billboard's U.S. dance chart, and hit the 
number one spot in both Europe and 
South America. Since then, Robey’s 
recorded singles for both CBS and Chry- 
salis Records. Her background as a sing- 
er led to singing roles in 1986’s THE 
MONEY PIT, starring Tom Hanks and 
Shelley Long, and RAW DEAL, starring 
Arnold Schwarzenegger. “They were bit 
parts, and most of my part in RAW 
DEAL wound up on the cutting room 
floor. I did get to work with White Lion, 
and share a songwriting credit with them 
in the film." 

As if these credits weren't enough, 
Robey, a fan of improvisational comedy, 
once studied with the famed Los Angeles 
troupe, the Groundlings, which has had 
such accomplished comedians in their 
ranks as Cassandra "Elvira" Peterson 
and Paul “Pee- Wee Herman" Reubens. 
She also performed with the comedy 
group M.I.C.E. 

This is the background Robev brought 
to the role of Micki Foster in FRIDAY 
THE 13TH: THE SERIES. Theshowwas 
produced in Canada for first-run syndi- 
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cation by Paramount Pictures, and 
debuted the same season as STAR 
IREK: THE NEXT GENERATION. 
Her ‘character was one of two cousins 
who inherit a bizarre antique store, filled 
with demonically possessed objects. 
After Micki and Ryan Oallion (John D. 
LeMay) sell off all the antiques, they 
learn about the curse on die items from a 
former friend of their late uncle's, Jack 
Marshak (Chris Wiggins). The three 
decide to try to retrieve all of theobjects, a 
task which is often fraught with all sorts 
of supernatural dangers. The show was 
one of the few successful attempts at hor- 
ror anthologies on television, and was all 
the more unique by featuring recurring 
characters. 

‘ A lot of M icki is in me, a lot more than 
I ever knew," reflected Robey. "She's 
very gutsy, a little more than I am, 
because I tend to freak outifa mouse runs 
across the floor. Shewent throughalotof 
things that / wouldn't have gone 
through, andstayetL As far as beingphys- 
ical, 1 fought for that, because she was 
written as a reactionary character, not as 
an action character. I fought for that to 
change, and it did." As the character 
became more active, Robey's dance train- 
ing came in handy, as she was often 
required to deliver brutal kicks to various 
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a We had very little 
idea the (cancella- 
tion) was going to 
happen ... We went 
out with our highest 
ratings ever. 55 


human — and some not-so-human — ad- 

Robey was also responsible for the 
exotic appearance of her character. "I 
made her rather extravagant, with her 
hair and her makeup. 1 wanted her to 
have long nails, and her nails and her lips 
were going to match, no matter what the 
I problem was. It was a defense for her." 
However, there were times when Micki's 
glamour was sorely tested. “It did 
change, very definitely, during the mon- 
key show." Robey is referring to the 
"Brain Drain" episode, in which adevice 
known as a trephinator is used to turn a 
retarded man into a homicidal genius. 
During the courseof theepisode, Micki is 
temporarily reduced to a howling mad- 
woman with the mentality of an ape. 
"That's where the nails came off, and 
Micki started to get down and dirty," said 
Robey. 

In the episode "Mightier Than the 
Sword," a cursed fountain pen helps a 
pulp writer become a best-selling novel- 
ist. The author uses the pen to write 
about gruesome murders, which are then 
acted out in reality. Atone point, Micki is 
turned into a murderess by the desperate 
author. It was oneof her strongest per- 
formances on the series. “I wanted the 
writers to write Micki as more of a lead 
character, which they started to do," said 
Robey. "That episode was oneof therare 
chances where the lead characters got to 
actually do something." 

Hard pressed to pick her favorite epi- 
sode out of the show's three-year run, 
Robey admitted she is partial to "The 
Charnel Pit" This was the series' last 
episode, and sent Micki back in time to 
confront the Marquis de Sade. "I did a lot 
in that one,” she recalled. “I got to ride, 
and I got a chance to dress up in period 
costumes. For an actor, it's like being a 
little kid— the more dress-up, the better. 
It was fun." 

At the beginning of the third season, 
the two-part opener, "The Prophecies," 
had series regular John D. LeMay exit 
(after being transformed into an 1 1-year- 
old, with no memory of his adult life). 
Actor Steve Monarque, who had been in 
two previous episodes as Johnny Ven- 
tura, joined the show as a regular. It was a 
move that upset the show's smooth inner 




rhythm, but was unavoidable, as LeMay 
had requested to leave the show. "I'm a 
big fan of John's," said Robey. "He's a 
very good actor. I knew he wanted to go. 
We were in a period of great stress. Steve 
Monarque is a very sweet guy. a good 
actor. The chemistry we had already 
established was awful hard for him to 
crack. It's hard for another actor to come 
in and take over, when people's affec- 
tions are so well placed." Oddly enough, 
the show had previously attempted to 
add a fourth regular in the character of 
Rashid, a Middle Eastern mystic played 
by Elias Zarous in the "Bottle of Dreams" 
and "Doorway to Hell" episodes. Robey 
believes that the character was "too way 
out there" for audiences to identify with, 
and therefore was dropped as a possible 
regular. 

At the end of the third season, Para- 
mount Pictures canceled FRIDAY THE 
I3TH: THE SERIES. All sorts of reasons 
were given, from low ratings and protests 
from religious groups, to thepoor boxof- 
fice take on FRIDAY THE 13TH, PART 
VIII: JASON TAKES MANHATTAN. 
"The show ended within days," Robey 
remembered. "It was very shocking. It's 
like a member of your family being 
killed. We were split up, and when you 
work for three years wi th people for seven 







days a week, you go through trauma. We 
had very little idea that it was going to 
happen. As a matter of fact, we went out 
with our highest ratings ever.” 

Robey has her own theory about the 
show's demise. "It was a question of 
in-fighting at Paramount. They had 
bought a studio in Canada in which we 
were housed with WAR OF THE 
WORLDS: THE SERIES. [Executive 
producer] Frank Mancuso, Jr., was out to 
take over WAR OF THE WORLDS. He 
said they shouldn't have ever started that 
show. It did not work. The consequence 



was that, when that show went down, we 
had togodownalso, becauseof thecostof 
the studio. We got dragged down by bad 
timing." 

As far as Robey knows, there are no 
plans to tie up the loose ends on theshow 
in a TV-movie. “I'd like to see it happen, 
and there's no reason to rule it out," she 
said. "The two-hour third season opener 
was released as a feature in Europe. I'd 
love to work with Chris Wiggins again. 
We're still friends. We talk on the phone. 
We're very close; he's a mentor. He gave 
me more knowledge of etiquette on the 
set. Working with Chris was an absolute 
privilege. We did have a special chemis- 
try, and when John left, the chemistry 
was gone. Steve did his best, and we did 
have a nice thing with him, also. I'd like 
to see us get that last cursed object." 

Since leaving behind the world of 
cursed antiques, Robey has steadily 
pursued her interests in acting and 
songwriting/singing. 'Tve just com- 
pleted a six-month project of a poetry 
album," she said. "It's a compact disc 
and leather-bound book, and it will be 
sold in bookstores. I’ve been doing poet- 
ry readings around Los Angeles. Some 
music is in high gear. I’m working with 
someone I haven't worked with since 
1986, when we hadacritically acclaimed 


record, Paris Caribe, which was a rap 
record. It was acclaimed by IERC, which 
is the biggest black record label. It's out 
of Harlem. They said the record would 
fall through -the cracks, which it did!" 

Robey has been castastheleadinTHE 
THIRST, a horror film to be directed by 
Charles Cirgenski. "I play a vampire," 
said Robey. "It's a combination of 
BODY HEAT meets THE HUNGER. 
It’s being shot in Florida. It's very stylish. 
It's a beautiful script, and it's really a 
nice, strong storyline for a woman. I'm 
proud of it — and it hasn't even been shot 
yet.” After Robey finishes flashing her 
fangs, she will star in arcmakeof the 1965 
psycho-sexual thriller THE COLLEC- 
TOR. "I think they asked me because 1 
look like Samantha Eggar," joked Robes'. 
"Chris used to say I looked like her, and 
he said I should do it if they ever remade 
it. Strangely enough, they called, out of 
the blue." 

Regardless of where her career takes 
her, Robey will most likely haveasmuch 
fun as possible along the way. "It's an 
awfully strange business we're in. It's 
adults being paid to play dress-up. We 
can talk methods till the cows come 
home, but all it is, is playing dress-up 
and getting into character. It's very sim- 
ple, really." □ 
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Actress /screenwriter Brinke Stevens recalls the production 
of her black comedy was anything but funny. 


By Brinke Stevens 

Although most people 
know me as a "Scream Queen" 
actress, I'm also a published 
writer. In addition to a 1986 
stint with Weird Tales maga- 
zine. I've written three horror 
scripts. My latest one, TEEN- 
AGE EXORCIST, was shot 
early in 1 99 1 —and I starred in 
it, too. Lest you foolishly 
believe it's a cinch to succeed 
as an actress-writer in Holly- 
wood. let me set you straight. 
After all, you often leant the 
ropes by hanging from them. 

Back in 1989, producer 
Fred Olen Ray phoned and 
asked me to star in his next 
movie, a minor little epic to be 
called TEENAGE EXOR- 
CIST. After waiting fruit- 
lessly for a month for the 
script to show up in my mail- 
box, I asked Ray when we'd 
start shooting. 

My jaw dropped. Rayadmit- 
ted he didn't really have a 
script. What he did have was 
ten minutes of creepy old 
John Carradine footage, a 
catchy title, and one commit- 
ted star — me. Sensing an act- 
ing job slipping away, I 
blurted, "Howaboul iflwrite 
that script for you?” 

Ray rejected my first draft 
script, written in four weeks 
with favorite collaborator 
Ted (ATTACK OF THE B- 
MOVIE MONSTER) New- 
som, as "too expensive to 



shoot." Newsom dropped out 
of the project, since he fel t our 
low-end salary didn’t even 
remotely cover rewrites. Left 
on my own. I whipped out a 
new. final draft on Ray's one- 
week deadline. 

Many people consider me 
to be "the Bela Lugosi of my 
day," since all the modern 
horror stars seem to be women. 
In TEENAGE EXORCIST, I 
wrote a leading part for mysel f 
and utilized every scenario I'd 
ever wanted to play on film. 
My final script was about a 
prim, proper college student 
who rents a creepy old house. 
She gets possessed by the evil 
soul of the former occupant, 
Baron DeSade. Suddenly, 
she's trying to murder her best 
friend, seduce the woman's 
husband, and rip her boy- 
friend to shreds. Hideous 
zombies stagger up from the 
basement, and DeSade mate- 
rializes as an ugly demon. A 
priest ultimately proves inef- 
fectual and it’s a pretty, blond 
teenage pizza girl, Buffy. who 
saves them all from the legions 

Ray was delighted with my 
screenplay, but put it on hold 
for several months to pursue 
other projects. In the mean- 
time, his film clips of the late 
John Carradine became out- 
dated. A year passed, and it 
seemed TEENAGE EXOR- 
CIST was doomed toobl i vion. 

A young protege of Ray's, 
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Gram Waldman, meanwhile 
was preparing lo direct his 
own film, SEXTALK. He hit 
a snag when his lead actress, 
Jacqueline Bisset, dropped 
out of the project a week prior 
to shooting. Waldman put 
the hired crew on hold and 
frantically searched for an- 
other screenplay to produce 
instead. Of the half-dozen 
unused scripts that Ray sent 
over to him, Grant chose 
TEENAGE EXORCIST from 
the stack. 

Ray sold my screenplay to 
Grant's production company. 
Waldway Films. Although 
Ray emphasized I'd written 
the leading role for myself, 
Waldman 's team responded 
that I "simply warn 'fright for 

the script lo get acting work, 
and they didn't want me! It 
took a lot of convincing, but I 
was eventually hired to play 
the part I'd written for myself. 

I got confirmation on a Fri- 
day that we'd begin shooting 
on Monday. The time-pres- 

madly scurried about to hire 
the other actors, find a loca- 
tion, and prepare the props, 
sets, and costumes. The pro- 
ducers quickly cast threemale 
actors for whom I'd tailored 
my script: Jay Richardson, 
Tom Shell, and Robert Quar- 


ry. There were two crucial 
female roles yet to be cast, l hat 
of my blonde best friend, 
Sally, and the titular teenage 
exorcist, Buffy. 

With only three days left 
before shooting, I was sum- 
moned to help audition the 
other actresses. After I'd expe- 
rienced a power drill murder 
in SLUMBER PARTY MAS- 
SACRE years ago. I devel- 
oped a liking for heavy-duty 
indusLrial-strcngth machin- 
ery. I wrote a dramatic "chain- 
saw chase" scene into the 
script, which Waldman util- 
ized for the auditions. It was 
my job to pursue girls around 
the living room, wielding an 
invisible weapon and supply- 
ing my own sound effects — 
Grrmr!!! Honestly, it must've 
looked pretty silly. 

We failed to find an appro- 
priately busty blonde to play 
Sally. On the night before 
shooting, Waldman gave up 
and hired an exotic-eyed 
brunette, Elena Sahagun — 
who looked so much like me 
that we could've been sisters. 
That prompted a last minute 
script rewrite, making Sally 
my older sister, instead of my 
blonde gal-pal. 

It was even tougher to cast 
the role of Buffy. the teenage 
exorcist. Traci Lords had 
been approached, but turned 


down the role as "inappro- 
priate." Perhaps not enough 
sex or nudity, I wondered?) I 
was appalled when Waldman 
told me he'd hired comicaclor 
Eddie Deezen for the part, 
originally written as a cute 
teenage girl! I soon found 
myself on-set, scribbling re- 
vised scenes for Deezen during 
my lunch break, and shooting 
them immediately afterwards. 
Deezen and I had worked 
together previously on a Mafia 
comedy. MOB BOSS. His 
own natural comedic timing 
proved a valuable asset and 
our chemistry lent itself to a 
lot of ad-libbing on camera. 

Having decided not lo use 
the outdated John Carradine 
footage, Waldman cast actors 
Hoke Howell and Oliver Dar- 
row to portray the villainous 
demon, Baron DeSade.Tomy 
surprise, I recognized the 
young makeup artist, Joey 
Castro, who had been hired to 
create the film’s incredible 
demonic transformation. Four 
years earlier, Castro, then 14, 
won a Monster land contest to 
visit Hollywood and meet 
Evila, the magazine's vam- 
piric mascot. It wasapleasant 
surprise to see the aspiring 
special effects makeup artist 
from Texas finally realize his 
fondest dreams in Hollywood! 

Amidst a growing cast of 


familiar faces, I was again re- 
united with Michael Berry- 
man, who played a shifty real- 
tor. Michael and I had pre- 
viously worked together in 
THE HAUNTING FEAR, 
where he performed a morgue 
autopsy on me. I'll never 
forget my first encounter with 
the strange-looking actor! 
Prior lo doing our autopsy 
scene, I nervously quipped. "I 
hope your hands are warm!" 
Michael wickedly smiled and 
entoned, "I’ve stuck them in 
the freezer all morning for 
you." In truth, Berryman 
iooks like the kind of guy who 
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A dynamic and 
versatile actress, 
Michelle Bauer 
is a B-Queen who 
doesn’t scream. 


By Gary Garfinkel 
and Dan Cziraky 

She's been a Night- 
? Sister, a So- 
y Babe, and a 
aod Chainsaw Hooker. 
With over twenty films to her 
credit, and several more wait- 
ing in the wings, Michelle 
Bauer is in demand. Small 
wonder. She is not content to 
merely learn her lines and 
strut her sex appeal. Even a 
minor role in cable USA's per- 
ennial favorite. LUST FOR 
FREEDOM, prompted her to 
deliver an impassioned speech 
with conviction. 

"Michelle is always 100% 
electric," said David DeCo- 
teau, producer of Bauer's 
latest film ClflCKBOXER. 
"No matter how high or low 
the budget, she is an actress 
who always del i vers thegrocer- 
ies. She gave the same sort of 
energy in NIGHTMARE SIS- 
TERS that any other actress 
would usually reserve for a 
SILENCE OFTHE LAMBS." 

Bauer was working on The 
Playboy Channel's ROMAN- 
TIC VISIONS series when 
she was introduced to film- 
maker Fred Olen Ray, who 
was casting for THE TOMB 
(1986). She was hired to play 
an Egyptian vampire, a plum 
role that launched her career 
as a B-film star. "It was an 
interesting part,” recalled 
Bauer. “THE TOMB was my 
first real acting role, and here I 
was playing the lead. Later 
on, I sometimes played a 
secondary role, which was 
basically a step backward 
from THE TOMB. So, even 
though my acting career kind 
of started out in reverse, 1 
learned an important lesson 
about ego-attitude . . . which 
is don't have one." 

Bauer's next picture for 
Ray was PHANTOM EM- 
PIRE, an assignment that 
required her to run around 
the Hollywood Hillssans dia- 
logue — and sometimes sans 
the upper half of her leather 
bikini — during a December 


cold spell. She described her 
cavegirl role in the "cliff- 
hanger comedy" as "not 
glamorous at all. They just 
slapped some base makeup 
on me, ratted my hair and 
said, 'Go to work!' I was so 
nervous anyway, because it 
was a very hard, challenging 
role for me." Bauer considers 
the film's star, Sybil Danning, 
to be "a real trooper. When we 
had a hamburger barbeque 
outside, she waited in line just 
like everyone else to get her 
food." 

Bauer not only landed a 
juicier, more articulate rolein 
HOLLYWOOD CHAIN- 
SAW HOOKERS, butgained 
further visibility as the pro- 
motional campaign's central 
image. She was teamed with 
Linnea Quigley and Gunnar 
Hansen in a tale that com- 
bined homicidal prostitutes 
with power tools. "When I 
chainsawed my victims, Fred 
Olen Ray would stand right 
next to the camera, throwing 
body parts at me and splash- 
ing my face with Dixie cups 
full of blood, while a prop 
guy was squirting more blood 
all over my body with this 
little hose. For my death 
scene, they used a mail-order 
female chest filled with fake 
blood and guts, and then just 
chainsawed it right down the 
middle. What a crazy set that 
must have looked like! Oh, 
and by the way, thechainsaws 
we used were reall" 

DeCoteau. Ray's colleague 
and fellow B-film entrepre- 
neur, united Bauer with Lin- 
nea Quigley and Brinke Ste- 
vens in SORORITY BABES 
IN THE SL1MEBALL BOWL- 
A-RAMA. The film's bizarre 
premise transferred the "Alad- 
din's Lamp" fable to the shad- 
owy. after hours milieu of a 
bowling alley. Bauer's char- 
acter is converted by a jive 
genie from a cute coed to an 
insatiable nymph. Whilewait- 
ing for the nightly leagues to 
finish their games and pro- 
duction to resume, Bauer — 
curlers in her hair— would 
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relax al ihe bowling alley's 
bar with her comely co-stars. 

"What a sight that was for 
those bowling regulars," she 
smiled. "And when Lhings 
slowed down between takes at 
lour o'clock in the morning, 
you can bet that actors and 
crew started bowling for real. 
But don't tell that to the 
bowling alley owner. I'm just 
wondering how many more 
times I can Ire a sorority sister, 
or be 18yearsold.Itwasoneof 
the better-looking and belter 
made films, in my opinion. 
When you sit down and watch 
it, it was done real well. I felt 
the acting was good in it, and 
everyone worked very hard." 

The inspired casting of the 
fetching femme fatales trio 
—Bauer. Stevens and Quig- 
ley— was repeated in DeCo- 
teau's NIGHTMARE SIS- 
TERS. This time "Cinderella" 
was given the grim fairy tale 
treatment in a story about diree 
homely sorority sisters who 
are transformed into ravish- 
ing. psychotic swingers. 
"Brinke. Linnea and I were 
naked and squeezed into a 
bathtub for half a day," 
laughed Bauer. “Talk about 
getting to know your co- 
stars! I remember we dubbed 
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Bauer's aggressive charac- 
ters have rarely lapsed into 
"scream queens," though 
DEMONWARP was among 
the few exceptions. Bauer 
served as the cringing quarry 
of an intergalactic predator, 
"My heart was ripped out," 
noted Bauer ofherfate. "I was 
hoping the special effects 
would have been more intense 
and extensive ... but they 
weren't. As far as being the 
victim, it was difficult, because 


in the sound of balloons 
squeaking for the boob-soap- 
ing shots. Actually. I'm really 
good friends with Linnea and 
Brinke, both on and off the 
set. We are supportive of each 
other, and I honestly don't 
feel any competition between 
us. We just want to have fun 
at what we do and help each 
other out." 

Bauer is equally friendly 
with DeCoteau, her frequent 
director. "He's just damn 
good at what he does," she 
said, "the kind of director 
who has enough respect for 
my talent, as an actress, to let 
me try my own ideas at bring- 
ing the characters to life. I 
find Dave a very caring per- 
son. We stay in touch even 
when we're working on sepa- 
rate projects." 

Have less supportive pro- 
ducers ever tried to exploit 
her with casting couch rou- 
tines? "Luckily. I have been 
able to avoid that: however. I 
know plenty of jerks who will 
give you a part in exchange 
for certain services rendered. 


the guy who was playing the 
‘Bigfoot’ was really knocking 
me around. He was real rough 
with me. I was getting up and 
falling, and he was dragging 
me down this little hill when 
he was trying to catch me. 
They had me running through 
the woods screaming. I think I 
was barefoot for hours. So, I 
don't think being the victim 
was all that neat. It's pretty 
difficult. I'd rather be the per- 
son who kills someone." 
Ba uer adm i tied the fi lm , ho w- 
ever. wasn't a totally unpleas- 
ant experience. "George Ken- 
nedy was fantastic," she said. 
"He's the nicest big name star 
I have ever worked with." 

When she’s not billed as a 
featured player, Bauer pro- 
fesses that the learning expe- 
rience makes up for lack of 
screen time. Such was the case 
with ARMED RESPONSE 
and CYCLON E, two of Ray 's 
pictures. "Unlike some actors, 
who want nothing to do with 
the set when they're not shoot- 
ing, I have always been a big 
fan of action movies. I got a 
chance to watch these big 
effects and stunts being filmed. 
Working around David Car- 
radine [on ARMED RE- 
SPONSE] was great." 

Since various roles may 
require nudity, Bauer's "body 
maintenance" is a profes- 
sional obligation. "I work 
out, run, and try to watch my 
diet, but it’s never easy on a 
sho’ot with the junk food 
that's around all the time," 
she said. Aside from her own 
roles, she has doubled for stars 
who decline nudity (includ- 
ing Margaux Hemingway 
and Judy Landers). Though 
fans welcome her ' "clothes dis- 
pensing" scenes, B-film quo- 
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tas of bare skin and blood-let- 
ting have raised some thorny 
issues with Bauer's family. 

'They're basically split. " said 
Bauer. ‘ ‘After a while, my par- 
ents praised the funny and 
dramatic sides of my perform- 
ance and stopped chastising 
me about the nudity and vio- 
lence. Some of my siblings, 
however, are still not suppor- 
tive of my work and, at times, 
that hurts. I accept parts that I 
think are challenging and 
fun. When people criticize my 
work, 1 tell them that they are 
entitled to their opinions, but 
that doesn't mean they're 
right. 1 believe in myself and 
my work and, with that atti- 
tude, what other people say 
just doesn't upset me." 

Bauer, however, said she 
refuses to take part in any 
films that graphically portray 
rape and gore. "I hope the 
blood-splashed scenes are 
taken tongue-in-cheek, and 
the sex scenes are funny and 
always as tasteful as possi- 
ble." she said. "I've turned 
down parts that had brutal sex 
in them, like in ROLLER 
BLADE WARRIORS. And 
I'm not a fan of the FRIDAY 
THE 1STH series, either. I'm 
aware of the impact these 
films can have on a younger 
audience and I really believe 
that there's a difference be- 
tween campy sex-violence 
and raw sex-violence." 

Bauer's practice of self-dis- 
cipline, reliably arriving on 
the set well prepared and with 
all her lines memorized, is 
particularly appreciated by 
cost-conscious producers. 
"My routine is to learn all of 
my lines before the start of 
photography," said Bauer. 
"Then I rebrief the night 
before my scenes. I'll practice 
my lines anywhere: around 
the house, in the shower, in 
my car. You wouldn't believe 
the looks I get when I'm 
screaming my head off while 
on the freeway." 

How does she prepare for 


the performance of a roman- 
tic scene? "I recently did 
PUPPET MASTER III: TOU- 
LON'S REVENGE with Wal- 
ter Colette, an older gentle- 
man," said Bauer. “Before we 
had to kiss in our bedroom 
scene, I decided to talk to Wal- 
ter to get to know him a little 
bit. It turned out that he is a 
very nice man with a ton of 
acting experience, from the- 
atre to playingGeneral Gogol 
in the James Bond movies. 
That was a good thing to do 
because it made our scene 
together easier to work 
through, since I felt I knew 
Walter pretty well." 

Between movies, Bauer 
worked odd jobs to help out 
financially. She served as a 
bartender at The Johnny 
Mathis Golf Tournament 
and as a bookkeeper a t several 
companies, a job she cur- 
rently fills in the family busi- 
ness. Her film career has 
induced Bauer to travel to 
exotic locations, including 
Japan for CALIFORNIA 
GIRLS and Germany for a 
trio of movies. 

Bauer was especially busy 
in '91, shooting three films— 

throughout the latter half of 
the year. During the summer, 
first time writer/director 


Larry Greenberg contacted 
Bauer for a secondary role in 
BIMBO PENITENTIARY 
(formerly CUFFDUNK AND 
ROUNDTREE). After she 
requested a lest for a leading 
character, Bauer was promptly 
hired for the pivotal role of 
"Roundtree.” "It’s a hip 
action movie with great char- 
acters and humor," Bauer 
enthused. "Since we had such 
a strong story, we were able to 
reduce the typical amount of 
gore and T8cA. What really 
sold me on this project was the 
Roundtree character.” Bauer 
was cast as an ex-basketball 
player who, in a futuristic Los 
Angeles locale, breaks into 
prison to liberate a buddy. 

"I was nervous going into 
the shoot because i t contained 
much more dialogue than 
any other film Fve worked on, 
and the cast and crew were all 
new to me," grinned Bauer. 
"But from day one, everyone 
was getting into the jokes. 
Larry [Greenberg] really 
helped me out by making me 
feel so comfortable. Since he 
wrote the script, he knew 
exactly what he wanted and 
could ask me to make adjust- 
ments and play a scene a cer- 
tain way. For the first time 
out, I think Larry did a won- 
derful job. I hope weean work 


together again sometime. " 

During the fal 1 of '9 1 , Bauer 
shot DEMENTED in Ten- 
nessee. "It's a real good, evil 
part," said Bauer. "I got to 
work with Angela Bowie (ex- 
wife of rocker David Bowie), 
who plays a doctor's wife, and 
I'm the blackmailing mis- 
tress. It’s a horror-drama, not 
a comedy at all. I wanted todo 
some strong acting in it." 
Bauer also played the title role 
in CHICKBOXER, a DeCo- 
teau production descri bed as a 
"comic kung-fu caper," shot 
in November, '91. 

One may conclude Bauer 
would draw from her accum- 
ulated acting experience to 
probe other fields of produc- 
tion. She insists, however, 
that her ambition is entirely 
invested in performing. “I'll 
leave the writing to other peo- 
ple, " said Bauer. “As for pro- 
ducing, on the set of BIMBO 
PENITENTIARY, we had 
the camera set up on the very 
outer edge of this guy's prop- 
erty. He was a total schizoid, 
Nazi-punk freak, who just 

'disrupting' his karma. So he 
cranked up his motorcycle, 
forcing us to move away. All 
he had to do was ask, and we 
would have moved away. I 
really couldn't handle put- 
ting up with that shit all the 
time. That's why I have no 
desire to produce. 

“Actually, I'm very happy 
with the work I have been get- 
ting," said Bauer. "Some- 
times, I see these actresses in 
big studio movies and think I 
could be doing that role, no 
problem. But these actresses 
also get a lot of crap along 
with the fame and money, so 
it's a trade-off. I just want to be 
financially comfortable and 
enjoy my work. When it stops 
being fun, then I'll walk. 
That's not to say I'll stop try- 
ing to improve my craft." 

And Michelle Bauer’s rapid- 
ly growing legion of admirers 
hope the fun never stops. □ 
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JAMIE LEE CURTIS 

scared. Seriously. Bui people like 
them, and nobody's twisting 
their arms to see them. Every- 
body's a critic, and everybody 
who puts down five bucks pays 
for the right to be a critic. People 
in the business think the public is 
ignorant. Bullshit! They'll walk 
out of a theatre and say, "That 
was a bad cut," or "That scene 
sure sucked." They've seen 
enough movies to know what’s 
going on. So I trust audiences 
more than I do the "moguls." □ 

RACHEL WARD 

violence in movies, too much 
insensitivity, too much encourag- 
ing of male aggression, or endors- 
ing male aggression. I think that 
it's a pity that there isn't more 
responsibility taken in that area." 

Ward continues to search for 
screen characters that stress dig- 
nity and intelligence over blood, 
biceps, and vulnerability. BLACK 
MAGIC'S Lillian. Ward claimed. 

being manipulated. I was the one 
basically moving scenes. Usually, 
as a woman, you're the passive 
one. In this one, I was very much 
the active participant of a scene 
and 1 was the one who was moving 
the scene, making the changes 
within the story. It was nice to be in 
the stronger role." Ward quoted a 

recited by Judge Reinhold, which 
she feels carries an inherent lesson 
to movie moguls: “This is the 
1990s. This prevalence to think 
there a conspiracy of women 
against men, that they're all out to 
manipulate and to castrate us, is 

But Ward fears the message 
may be hard for producers to hear 
over the sound of TERMINA- 
TOR 2's boxoffice music. Money 
talks the loudest in Hollywood. □ 

FRED OLEN RAY 

and in some forests. I plan to have 
Monique and Michelle in the 
film, also. It's about a girl who 
stays at a boarding house while 
she's at school, and she starts 
thinking that the woman who 
runs this boarding house is the 
head of a witch cull. It turns out 
everyone's in on it, sort of like a 
ROSEMARY'S BABY thing. 
She has these flashbacks to the 
1600s, where she has a past-life 
regression." 

Ray sees competition from the 

for the decline of low-budget 
exploitation features. "The big 
guys are trying to take theplaceof 
exploitation films and gore 
films." said Ray. "They can do it 


budgets and huge promotions 
behind them. They've got their 
video deals made before they've 
made the picture. For a long 
time, T&A was the domain of the 
independents. Now you've got 
big studio films like 9b WEEKS 
and WILD ORCHID. It's tough 
when the majors start competing 
at the ground level that the 
independents are working at. I 
don't know what new genre the 
independents can come up with 
that the majors aren't willing to 
do. because, apparently, the 
majors are willing to do anything 
from scalping girls to dropping 
their pants. Now. they're wallow- 
ing around in the grime with the 
rest of us. only on a much grander 
scale." 

Besides shifting into larger 
budgets and away from T8cA 
horror/ comedies, Ray hopes to 
become more involved in produc- 
ing films. "We're financing 
pictures in Texas," he said. 
"We're going to stay in the 
business and let other people 
make these pictures, as long as 
they can be made cheaply." 

Wherever his career takes him, 
Ray will most likely be the first to 
admit when one of his projects 
turns out to be less than a classic. 
"You have to beready to takeiton 
the chin." he said. "I’ve gotten a 
very thick skin over the years, 
because I know a lot of the things 
we've been blamed for weren't 
the things wedid at all. Youcan't 
really stand around and whine 
about it." Indeed. Ray never 
stands around long enough to 
whine about much of anything. 
He's usually off making another 
film. □ 

LINNEA QUIGLEY 

large pre-sales, is one among 
other indignities. "On DIG- 
GING UP BUSINESS, it was a 
SAGmovieandlhadnonudity," 
Quigley explained. "The pro- 
ducer said he needed $10,000 to 
finish the movie and take it to 
Cannes, and I got one of my 
friends to give him the money. 
They signed a contract to get it 
back in two weeks, but he ended 

everybody wanted to kill this 
guy. I had worked with him 
before and I didn't think he was a 
liar. I thought he wasonthelevel, 
but I didn’t get paid nor did any- 
body else which included Lynn 
Holly Johnson, Yvonne Craig, 
Billy Barty and Gary Owens." 

As she struggles to escape the 
stigma of ultra-low-budget B-mov- 
iedom, Quigley has had to 
endure a succession of auditions 

producers to whom the Queen is 


just another princess. "I remem- 
ber being called in to audition 
for CLEAN AND SOBER," she 
explained. "I thought it was 
going to be a big part and it was 
for the scene, at the beginning of 
the movie, where the girl is lying 
on the bed— dead and naked. 
They asked me to lay down on 
the couch and act dead. That’s so 
stupid to call people in for. you 
go through so much of those 
kind of things." 

Quigley was also turned down 
for another role that she desper- 
ately coveted: "I remember try- 
ing out for HOWARD THE 
DUCK. I really wanted that. 1 
made my mom practice the lines 
with me in a duck voice. Fortu- 
nately, when I saw the movie, I 
wasn't so disappointed." 

One thing definitely not on 
the beautiful blonde's agenda is 
watching a Quigley classic on 
her VCR. "1 don't watch them," 
she said. "I'd feel really stupid 
doing that. 'Oh, let's watch me 
actl' Guy actors are the worst 
about that; they can watch them- 
selves lifts times. I'm embar- 
rassed." She does admit to occa- 
sionally flipping to the USA 
channel, which frequently broad- 
casts her movies: "I like to hear 
the silly stuff [host] Gilbert Gott- 
fried says during the movie.” 

Quigley prefers to watch oneof 
her favorite horror films like 
WHEN A STRANGER CALLS 
or TEXAS CHAINSAW MAS- 
SACRE. or viewing war films 
like PLATOON or gangster dra- 
mas like GOODFELLAS, twoof 
her favorite genres. 

"I also like action-adventure 
films," she noted, “like DIE 
HARD and LETHAL WEAPON. 
In fact, there's a script someone 
wrote for me called BLITZ- 
KRIEG BOB which is a part I 
want to do really bad. It'san out- 
law type of film done in the B- 
movie genre." Meanwhile, VICE 
ACADEMY and DOCTOR ALI- 
EN will sit and collect dust on 
the shelf in her video room. 
Regarding her spouse, special 

Johnson, Quigley admitted that 
"I think he’s proud of me. How- 
ever the nudity bothers him 
although he's getting better 
about it." The couple met dur- 
ing the production of a seminal 
Quigley classic, NIGHT OF 
THE DEMONS. "We met while 
filming and we were both really 
shy," she recalled about their 
encounter. Johnson applied 
foam Latex across Quigley’s 
bare breasts, making a plaster 
cast for an effects scene in which 
her character impales a lipstick 
vial into her nipple. Not your 
usual first date. 

"The makeup guys are the 


most gossipy people," shere- 
called about her initial meeting 
with Johnson. "They think they 
know everything. They told him 
I was a prostitute and a drug 
addict, and then told me he was 
havinga homosexual affair with 
his old partner. Of course, none 
of that was true and the rest is 

POSTSCRIPT: Once upon a 
lime, Linnea Quigley preferred 
tight schedules and minimal 
budgets over megabuck produc- 
tions. "It's a lot more relaxed. 
There's less stress, arguments 
about money. Lou' budget is just 
a lot more fun. People are just too 
serious on high-budget films, 

directors going, ‘Is she ready 
yeti'" It appeared she was firmly 
rooted in the realm of films that 
paired bosoms with bogeymen. 
However, as this article was put 
to bed, Quigley informed a 
HARD COPY reporter that she 
was abdicating her "Scream 
Queen" throne. "It's time to 

"You've got to do something 
different." Though concluding 
her six-year reign as the Queen of 
Scream, it’s a certainty that 
Linnea 's future as o femme fatale 
is far from over. □ 


KIMCATTRALL 

'big finale’ movie, and my feeling 
about it is that Leonard put a lot 
of care and insight into executive 
producing it. It's one of the clos- 
est experiences I've had in film or 
theatre, which is working it out 
together. I did feel like a part of a 
whole and not separate from it. 
Yoif need a lot of support from 
people, and it’s not always there. 
The last movie I did was sup- 
posed to be very successful, and I 
was very disappointed." 

Cattrall is referring to the big- 
budget BONFIRE OF THE 


pointment to everyone," she 
sighed. "It was an incredible 
book, an incredible subject with 


exceptional cast. 1 loved working 
with Brian Dc Palma. I think he's 
great. I would work with him 
again. I really felt my work was 
good and strong in that film, and 
hoped it would help me to get to 
the position of working with peo- 
ple I really wanted to work with 
. . . like Demme, Scorsese, Taver- 
nier and people like that. I really 
thought that would happen, but 
it was sort of a culmination of a 
lot of different things that kept 
me going. People speculate 
about what went wrong and I 
really don't know." 
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STAR TREK VI. Caurall has 
starred in two genre pictures. “I 
did a film with Rutger Hauer, 
which is science fiction, called 
SPLIT SECOND. - ' she said, 
"anda film thatl'vejustfinished 
called DOUBLE VISION, where 
I played identical twins. It was 
really challenging and incredi- 
bly exhausting. One of the twins 
dies, and another one comes to 
find out what happened. They 
did a cast of my face and when I 
come to identify the body in the 

seeing a premonition of my own 

While Hauer confronts killer 
demons unleashed upon Earth in 
SPLIT SECOND, Caurall plays 
the perennial heroine in peril. 
But. unlike her Grace Law char- 
acter of BIG TROUBLE IN LIT- 
TLE CHINA, Caurall does more 
than cry for help. "It’s sort of 
science fiction comedy, and I 
wanted to do it because I really 
like Rutger and we're friends," 
she explained. "I don't ha 
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My main advantage, as the 
script's writer, was to avoid any 
graphic violence or nudity for 
myself. Instead. I focused on my 
strongest point as an actress, my 
natural ability to do a victim/vil- 
lain (or Jekyll and Hyde) switch. 
As our ten -day shoot began, how- 

distress I'd created for the ward- 
robe and makeup department. In 
writing the lead role to satisfy my 
own unfulfilled desires as an 
actress, I scripted endless charac- 
ter transformations, from a 
repressed college student to a 
scantily-clad, gorgeous doll to a 
whip-cracking dominatrix from 
Hell. Sometimes we faced a half- 
dozen complete changes for me 
each day. The wardrobe and 
makeup people tore out their 
hair as they contemplated lynch- 


ng.I 


isn't going. 'Oh God, help me.' 

here, and get me the hell out of 
this!' It's not a take-off on the 
genre, bu t i t sort of takes t 


TEENAGE EXORCIST 

would not only dig someone's 
grave, but dance on it. 

Ev$n our movie location was a 
familiar sight forme. Earlier, I'd 
shot Ray's SPIRITS in the same 
run-down mansion. Located in a 
dangerous section of Los Angeles 
where drive-by gang shootings 
are routine, the creepy four-story 

phere. We utilized a dark burned- 


ran around like a mother nen. 
trying to help out. As the script- 
writer, I was horrified when 
actors ad-libbed their dialogueor 
missed the punchlines of my care- 
fully calculated jokes. I screamed 
when producers had to cut out 
key scenes for lack of time, and I 
cried when the props departmen t 
showed up each day with all the 
wrong items. By some miracle, 
wegotitwrappedontime. and 
we were all still speaking to each 
other by the end of it! 

The ultimate pay-off is always 
the official movie premiere. As 
our shiny whitelimousine cruised 
to a Hollywood theatre, I felt my 
heart beating faster. Anxiously. I 
glanced out my tinted window 
and saw bright searchlights cut- 
ting across the night sky. They 
illuminated a large crowd, mill- 
ing under a neon-lit marquee 
that proclaimed "World Pre- 
miere! TEENAGE EXORCIST." 
Awed, I turned toWaldmanand 
said, "Surely it doesn’t get any 
better than this!" Hegrinnedand 
politely ushered me out of the 
limo, amidst popping flash- 
bulbs. □ 
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By Michelle Bauer 
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CURSE OF THE DEMON 





As an actress, I have personally 
been caught up in the kill-and- 
be-killed type of horror film. I 
can appreciate violence when it's 
diluted with certain applications 
of broad comedy or tongue-in- 
cheek humor. Granted. RE- 
ANIMATOR is loaded with 
gore; but beyond the surface it's a 
Road Runner cartoon. The blood- 
shed isn’t credible enough to be 
offensive. 

But less-talented filmmakers 
have missed the point; they sell 
violence as an exercise in Biology 
101, thinking their only obliga- 
tion is to make a sort of surrogate 
"snuff" movie. A plot barely 
sticks to the residue of butcher 
shop edtrails, which are inevita- 
bly passed off as "leftovers" of 
dismembered women. And I 
don't have a soft spot for splatter 
sultans Freddy or Jason. As a 
matter of fact. I wouldn't be 
caught dead viewing HALLOW- 
EEN or FRIDAY THE 13TH 
sequels for personal rest and 

Personally. I'm stuck on the 
vintage films that were less mired 
i n carnage and more preoccupied 
with character. True, a few of the 
classics have lost their luster (the 
1931 DRACULA is pretty much 
a "talking head" movie), but 
CURSE OF THE DEMON— a 
movie totally devoid of blood — is 
just as intense today as when it 
was released 35 years ago. The 
female lead (Peggy Cummins) is 
a tough cookie who doesn't lapse 
into becoming a cheerleader for 
the hero. But even she's overshad- 
owed by a middle-aged, bald- 
ing, overweight, somewhat fop- 
pish intellectual— not thecomedy 
relief, but the villain of the 
picture. 

SILENCE OF THE LAMB s 
Hannibal Lector is the choice 
anti-hero of today’s movie audi- 

merized by the human flypaper 
that keeps the public glued to 
cheesy tabloids; in this case, a guy 
who chows down on pcoplestew. 
We're repulsed or fascinated 
from a safe psychological dis- 


late to his psychosis. True, the 
denied, but Lector's inhumanity 

identify. 

DEMON'S antagonist, aSatan- 
ist named Julian Karswell, is all 
too human. He comes across as 
an average but educated "every- 
man” who's ego may have been 
bruised once too often. The 
urban Karswell cloaks his sinis- 
ter side in civility; unlike Lector, 
his menace is almost impercepti- 
ble. But Karswell, a practitioner 
of the occult, has no compulsion 
to kill his detractors. He's more 
inclined to caution or dissuade a 
nemesis from facing his super- 
natural retribution. In fact, 
though he's capable of wielding 
black magic, it appears that Kars- 
well is uninterested in expand- 
ing his power beyond his own 
self-survival. 

One assumes it was Karswell's 
personal desperation that influ- 
enced his alliance with Satan. 
He's not a stereotypical “Holly- 
wood" Satanist, but a somewhat 
sympathetic character whose 
only relationship is an Oedipal 
link with his mother (predating 
PSYCHO'S mother son rapport 
by three years). Karswell capital- 
izes on his link with Lucifer by 
exploiting human frailly. Much 
like a TV evangelist, he intimi- 


dates a gullible cult for profit. 
Karswell reminds his mother 
that his followers, who finance 
his lavish estate and lifestyle, are 
disciplined with fear(o n the posi- 
tive side, he's infinitely more civ- 
ilized than Jimmy Swaggart). 

The dark side of Karswell's 
psyche is not reflected in a 
generic, cffects-relatcd scene, but 
rather succinctly revealed in the 
dialogue. Observing children 
playing a game of "Snakes and 
Ladders,” Karswell remarks to 
the hero, "I always preferred slid- 
ing down the snakes to climbing 
up the ladders. You'readoctorof 
psychology you ought to 
know the answer to that." "Maybe 
you're a good loser," suggests the 
hero. "I'm not, you know," 
advises Karswell. "Not a bit." 

Rather than belabor the obvious 
—that CURSE OF THE DE- 
MON'S impact is governed by the 
power of suggestion (and I whole- 
heartedly agree with the film- 
maker's technique) — a lesson 
should be learned from the 
screenplay and Niall MacGin- 
nis' underrated performance as 
Karswell. The collaboration 
inspired a Hitchcock character 
far more subtle and ambiguous 
than today’s limply written killer 
clones. Given the opportunity, 
I’d turn down a Freddy film fora 
movie that matches the literacy of 
DEMON. I hope there's a Kars- 


CLASS OF 1999 
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fun than mean-spirited. CLASS 
strikes me as the sort of film I 
would like to work on— con- 
sidering my admiration for the 
actors — though 1 wouldn't want 
to be obligated to watch it at 
home. It's mostly senseless, a 
patchwork of better movies 
(ROAD WARRIORS, TERMI 
NATOR, THE BLACKBOARD 
JUNGLE, etai). My interest was 
limited to the observation of ef- 
fects — I was impressed that one 
gag's technology could top the 
preceding one. Unfortunately, 
t he movie has lilt leelse to rec- 
ommend. 

I usually don't care for this 
kind of film, but the producers 
managed to hire a "who's who" 
of talented veterans. Never mind 
that some of the more expe- 
rienced thespians. cast as android 
autocrats, play their roles with a 
ham-fisted relish that invokes the 
mustache-twirling of Tod Slaugh- 
ter. But— hey! — I'd like to imagine 
myself someday cast in a bigger 
budgeted film with seasoned 
mainstream actors like Malcolm 
McDowell and Stacy Keach. My 
fun was derived from thinking 
"... it would have been a kick to 
work with class acts associated 
with the likes of CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE and FAT CITY ... I 
could have made a lot of money 
playingasubstantial role.” Drift- 
ing off to my own professional 
fantasy proved far more enter- 
taining than the movie! 

I couldn't help contrasting the 
state-of-the-art pyrotechnical 
and makeup effects on display in 
CLASS with CURSE OF THE 
DEMON'S more restrained but 
atmospheric trick photography. 
True, the more modern film 
shows a panache for making its 
illusions look real. But, as effects 
become more sophisticated, it's 
only a matter of time when the 
"magic" of CLASS will look 
pretty ancient. CURSE OF THE 
DEMON, drawing upon sus- 
pense and a sterling script for 
impact, i$ not only tit ' 


CLASS. 


veil. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

BRINKESMANSHIP 

Call in your charier subscription today 
or use the order form below (or iis fac- 
simile), and we'll send you by return 
mail, a full-color, glossy, 8x10 photo of 
our cover girl Brlnke Stevens, person- 
ally autographed by the actress who was 
the inspiration forart'ist Dave Stevens to 
draw Betty Page, the flaming girlfriend 
ol THE ROCKETEER. 

Start your subscription with our first 
issue collector's edition, or with our 
second quarterly issue, which hits news- 
stands August 20th. Magazines are 
mailed sealed in plastic to arrive in mint 
collector's condition, shipped direct 
from our printer to reach you before 
they hit the stores! 

Order Toll Free 
1-800-798-6515 

Here's what you can expect in our next 
selling issue: 

Sybil Danning. an interview with the 
ction lady of low-budget exploitation. 
Joe Bob Briggs, the professor of pop 
culture, picks his Scream Queen top 


Caroline Munro, a career profile of 
te luscious lady of Bond and Hammer. 
Brigitte Nielsen, a provocative peek at 
ter would-be role as SHE-HULK. 

Alice Krige. an interview with the star 
f CHOST STORY and SLEEPWALKERS. 
/Ira. Barbara Steele. Ingrid Pitt, 
rique Gabrielle. and much more! 


Autographed 8x10 of 
Brinke Stevens, free! 


P.O. BOX 270, 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 60303 

Enclosed is my $18 (S21 Canada/Foreign) in check, money order or credit card information (Mastercard 
and Visa only), please enroll me as a Charter Subscriber for the first four quarterly issues. 




